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YEAR FIVE. 


WE salute our patrons and the public, on issuing the first number 
of our Fifth Volume. We advance in our work witha thousand 
difficulties surmounted—a thousand advantages achieved. Thanks 
be to God, whose hand has guided us in all the way. 

The duties of an Editor are amongst the most painful, laborious 
and difficult, to which any human condition is bound down. His 
rewards are amongst the most inadequate and precarious that are 
attached to any vocation amongst men. Let all men judge—when 
we declare, that though we consider our efforts to establish this work 
to have been crowned with more than ordinary success—yet we 
have laboured through four years of prodigious toil—amid incessant 
abuse, not only without a farthing’s compensation,—but with the 
total loss out of our own pockets of about one-fourth part of the 
entire expenses of the work, from the beginning. 

Then where, it may be asked, is our success—where the advan- 
tages achieved? We reply. In this, that we have demonstrated 
the capability of a thorough Protestant Journal’s being published 
under the very frown of the Archbishop, the united opposition of 
his priests, and the threats and persecution of his people—in the 
seat of their power in this country: and that men can always be 
found, willing to do this, at the sacrifice of time, ease, health, 
money, and /ife itself whenever God requires it of his people.—In 
this, that our patronage, beginning with nothing, has steadily in- 
creased, expanded, and improved in character; until now, our list 
embraces a body of subscribers scattered in every part of the 
nation, from Boston to New Orleans, and from the upper Missouri 
to the Atlantic ocean,—of which any journal might justly boast.— 
In this, that whilst we have boldly, steadily and sharply rebuked 
and exposed, all dangerous errors and heresies on every hand—we 
have not fallen out by the way, with a single evangelical body, nor 
VOL. v.—l. 
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portion of one; but in times of great tris], difficulty and alarm, 
have kept the unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace, with all 
denominations commonly recognised as orthodox. Universalists, 
Pelagians, and Papists revile us. God’s dear people—of whatever 
name revile us not. By his grace, we will give none occasion to 
the latter; by his help—even more to the rest.—In this, that altho’ 
our ideas of the liberty, dignity, and nobility of the press, are, per- 
haps, exaggerated, yet we have published a free journal, without 
serious complaint of its too great liberty; a poor journal without 
asking alms ; an upright journal neither asking nor receiving the 
sanction of great names, nor of organised bodies.—lIn this, that we 
have published an original journal—-in a day of copying, borrowing, 
and stealing :—a decided journal in a day of milk-and-water; a 
journal depending on itself to walk alone, in a day of agents, puffs, 
advertisements, solicitations, and humbug.—lIn this, that some of 
the best, wisest, and most learned men of our day and country— 
have enriched our literature through our pages—with some of their 
best performances; performances which are worth simply, many of 
them, more than the whole cost of a single copy of our work from 
the beginning. And amidst how much more like it—in this, finaily, 
that we have scattered through the length and breadth of the land, 
little short of forty thousand pamphlets like this, within four years 
—full of what the people needed to know, and no one seemed 
willing to tell them! 

What difficulties we have toiled through—our master knows ;— 
we will not trouble our readers with them. Thus far, we have 
overcome them. And in the spirit ofresolute devotion to the great 
cause Of KNOWLEDGE, LIBERTY, RIGHTEOUSNESS—that is our motto 
—we enter upon another year’s labour. 

We ask God’s people for their prayers—our friends for a fair and 
honest confidence—our cotemporaries for a candid construction— 


our patrons for a just support—our Lord for his guidance and his 
smiles! 





REVIEW OF THE ACTS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH FOR 1837 anp 1838. 


Messrs. Epnitrors :— 


ALTHOUGH there has been much discussion, both orally and in 
print, respecting the leading Acts of Assembly, passed in 1837 and 
1838 ; it, nevertheless, appears to me, that something additional 
may be presented, calculated to make the subject plain to persons 
of common capacity. These thoughts are penned with this view; 
and if any thing advanced should appear to you either unsound or 
unreasonable, you will please accompany it with such remarks as 
may prevent your readers from being led into error. Your atten- 
tion is invited to the following 
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PROPOSITION. 

There are but two ways, in accordance with our standards, by which 
a Minister or Church Court can be separated from the Presbyterian 
church, provided he, or it, has been CONSTITUTIONALLY received into 
the body. , 

That separation which is caused by death, we leave of course, 
out of the question. 

The first way alluded to is by regular process, according to the 
Book of Discipline. This includes in it accusation, citation, a fair 
trial, and condemnation for crime. And in case of a minister, 
‘‘ Process shall always be entered before the Presbytery of which 
he is a member.”’— Discipline, chap. v. sec. 3. This method is so 
well understood that it would be useless to dwell on it. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that the book is entirely silent as to pro- 
cess against a church court—that part of it which speaks of 
citing a judicatory, having reference to such neglects or irregulari- 
ties merely as are to be corrected by themselves. But inasmuch as 
church courts may so sin as justly to forfeit their standing in the 
body, it is argued that common sense and analogy point out that 
the same course of procedure, as far as circumstances will admit, 
should be pursued in their case, as in that of ministers and mem- 
bers. Perhaps there are but few in our church who seriously ob- 
ject to this view of the subject. 

The second way in which a separation may take place is, by a 
voluntary departure or secession from the church, and uniting with 
another body acknowledged to be evangelical ; or, in other words, a 
branch of the church of Christ. 

Such a departure may certainly take place from any of the branch- 
es of Christ’s church, without involving in it any thing that can 
properly be called crime. And where nothing criminal can be 
properly alledged against a minister or judicatory, it would be man- 
ifestly a work of supererogation to cite them for trial. Such a cita- 
tion presupposes that they are accused of something sinful. Now 
herein is a case of separation, without any thing having yet been 
done by the judicatory to which the party alluded to is amenable. 
But the question is, what should a church judicatory do in this case ? 
If we look into the Book of Discipline, it is evidently not provided 
for there, as it gives directions about regular process alone; and 
such process must be based upon alledged criminality. How then 
must they proceed? To this we reply, that the action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly furnishes us with precedents in this matter. Many 
years since, a Presbytery in the state of New Yorksent a statement 
to the General Assembly, that one of their ministers had voluntarily 
left the Presbytery, and united with the Methodist church, (we 
quote from memory, ) and they asked for directions as to the course 
which they ought to pursue with him. The Assembly answered, 
in substance, that if they could alledge nothing against his moral 
character, it would be useless to cite him for trial; and the Presby- 
tery was directed merely to make a record of the fact of his depart- 
ure and union with another body, and erase his name from the roll 
of Presbytery. This decision was never, so far as we have heard, 
objected to by any of our church judicatories; and it certainly €m- 
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braces in it important principles. One is, that we esteem as breth- 
ren other denominations that are usually called evangelical; and do 
not consider it an offence, technically so called, when our members 
leave us and unite with them. Indeed the Assembly of 1806 takes 
for granted that a Presbytery may dismiss a member to join a 
‘* Presbytery, Association, Classes, or other religious body.” Com- 
mon sense teaches, however, that it must be an acknowledgedly 
religious body, with which the seceding member unites; else the 
Presbytery would be bound to pursue a different course. Suppose, 
for instance, that he should join a Unitarian Association. This in- 
volves an apostacy from the faith, and nothing less should be at- 
tempted than a regular process, based upon this charge. Or if a 
minister should depart from the church, and cease to preach the 

ospel, thus going into the world, but forming a union with no re- 
igious body whatever; in that case it would by no means be right 
in Presbytery to let him off, as in the case decided by the Assembly. 
His violation of ordination vows would be so palpable as to demand 
a regular citation and trial. 

Looking then at our Book of Discipline, and the action of the 
General Assembly on the subject, we consider the proposition 
stated above, fairly established; and are, consequently, prepared to 
ascertain its bearings on the Acts of 1837 and 1838. 

1. The Four Synods.—A brother of age and experience in church 
matters, (who differs with the writer about these Synods,) to whom 
the foregoing doctrine was stated, said that it was sound Presbyte- 
rianism. Another brother remarked, that the Four Synods were 
not separated from us in either of these ways. Very true. But 
look at the proposition. It is expressly confined to such as have 
been constitutionally received into the body. Consequently, the 
whole controversy turns on the question as to the reception and 
formation of said Synods. That the plan of union and other acts, 
on which they were based, were unconstitutional, no man will 
deny, unless blinded by gross prejudice. Hence this will be taken 
for granted. And we shall also take for granted, because it is 
equally plain, that the materials of which those Synods were com- 
posed were such that no General Assembly could form them into 
Presbyterian Synods, but by a plain violation of the constitution. 
These points have been proved so often that it would be superflu- 
ous to insist on them. 

Now it is manifest that members received into any body uncon- 
stitutionally, do not stand in the same relation to the body as if 
they had come in at the door. To the latter belong all the rights, 
privileges and immunities secured to them in the constitution ; and 
so long as they choose to remain in the body, they can be deprived 
of none of them, save in a way provided in the constitution. But 
to the former, nothing belongs, except what was expressly stated in 
the grant by which they were admitted; and as their station is oc- 
cupied by mere sufferance or consent, the same power that gave its 
consent, can also withdraw it; and then of course the privileges 
granted cease to exist. We are not lawyers; but if this be not ac- 
cording to common sense, we despair of ever seeing any thing in 
the light of such a principle. The General Assembly, by certain 
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acts, at different periods, (without colour of authority in the consti- 
tution,) legislated the four Synods into existence; and of course 
the General Assembly had power to repeal its ownacts. They did 
so; and hence the relationship of these Synods to the church, inas- 
much as it depended wholly on the said acts, ceased from the time 
of their repeal. So that it did not require, as in the case of regu- 
larly formed judicatories or ministers, either that there should be 
regular process instituted, or that they should have seceded from 
the church and united with another. 

An objection has been made to the acts of 1837, resting on this 
ground, viz :—Certain ministers and members, it is alledged, were 
connected with the church regularly, out of the bounds of the four 
Synods; that afierwards they removed into their bounds, and be- 
came connected with them; consequently the acts of 1837 involved 
them in the same predicament; or separated them from the church 
by a process different from either of the ways mentioned in the 
above proposition. ‘T'woreplies may be made to this objection.— 
Ist. When these brethren united with any of these Synods, they 
knew, or ought to have known, the basis on which they rested.— 
And if they voluntarily cast in their lot with them, it is too late to 
complain because they were identified withthem. Butthe Assem- 
bly did not urge this, and hence the second reply may be found in 
the provision made in the act itself for the regular union of all such 
with the church; by attaching themselves to Presbyteries formed 
constitutionally. Nay more, it provided for the reception of those 
also who had not been regularly in the church, provided they de- 
sired to come in at the door. So that in fact an opportunity was 
afforded them to procure a standing in the church, in a way that 
would secure to them every right and privilege enjoyed by others; 
and that too onthe basis of the constitution. Consequently nothing 
but unwillingness to be Presbyterians, in fact, need prevent those 
brethren from uniting with the church. The acts complained of 
simply broke up the unconstitutional relation of the Synods to the 
church, but at the same time made ample provision for the recep- 
tion on a little better footing, of all who either were, or wished to 
be real Presbyterians. No great hardship this, certainly, if men 
would view it dispassionately. 

2. The Acts of 18358.—With these we claim the privilege of find- 
ing fault to asmallextent. The reason of the three acts is found 
in the preamble; and if the superstructure had been no broader 
than the foundation, we could have acquiesced in them all, most 
cordially. 

A portion of the ministers and elders are justly charged with a 
voluntary departure from the Assembly, and with constituting a new 
ecclesiastical organization, &c.—and hence their respective Pres- 
byteries are enjoined to take order on the subject, and such of them 
as adhere to the ‘‘ New Sect’’ are declared to be out of the church. 
N ow this is evidently on the principle adopted long since by the 
church, respecting voluntary departure, and union with an evangel- 
ical body, as explained above. Had they formed a Mormon asso- 
ciation, or joined with a heretical sect, it would have been mani- 
festly the duty of the Assembly to appoint a committee to arraign 
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each member before his Presbytery, and have him tried for crime. 
But the principal point to which we would direct attention, is this: 
a Presbytery that neglects simply to take order in regard to its com- 
missioners, provided they refused to recognize merely the true Assem- 
bly, although opposed to the new Assembly, is placed on the same 
footing with the seceders. Suppose such a Presbytery should de- 
clare that it did not believe the Assembly of 1838, to be constitu- 
tionally organized, but was opposed to the new organization, 
und wished to adhere to the Presbyterian church in the United 
States. A strict construction of the first act would separate such 
a Presbytery from the church. Now on what principle of our 
Book is this done? We have shown that there are but two ways 
to get rid of those who came in constitutionally; yet here is a 
Presbytery separated from us in some other way. There has been 
no citation before a higher judicatory onacharge of crime. There 
has not been a voluntary departure from the church; for in the case 
supposed, the Presbytery says ithas no such intention. Should a 
Synod then pass a resolution declaring such a Presbytery out of the 
church, when in fact, it had neither gone out nor been turned out, 
would it not be the declaration of that which is not true ; although 
the act of Assembly seems to call for it. ‘Two or three Synods, if 
we mistake not, have found a practical difficulty in carrying out 
this act, because the refusal to acknowledge the Assembly was 
placed on the same footing as a secession from the church, and 
uniting with the new sect.* It strikes us also that in every case, 





* And are not they who refuse to acknowledge the highest tribunal of a 
church, precisely in the same category with such as secede from the church, 
of which that rejected tribunal is the chief onc? Cana man be at the same 
moment an American citizen, and an alien to the American Congress? Or 
is a man necessarily an American, simply because he is nothing else ? ‘The 
Assembly of 1838, decided nothing as to facts;—it only settled principles. 
It said the church stands on the bases of the Assemblies of 1837 and ’38 ; 
that is, delivered from the four Syuods, and the seceders—congregational- 
ism in order Pelagianism in doctrine, All Presbyteries whose commis- 
sioners in 1838 stood on this foundation, are presumed to stand on the 
same, unless they voluntarily say otherwise. So, on the other side, all 
Presbyteries whose commissioners in 1835, stood on the new ground of 
Congregationalism and Pelagianism —are presumed to stand on the same 
unless they voluntarily say otherwise. ‘Therefore, in both cases, but es- 
pecially the latter, silence was most emphatic utterance 3 and to allow the 
conduct of schismatic representatives to stand as the voice of our thoughts 
and purposes is to be schismatical ourselves. ‘The Assembly of 1838 said 
no more. How far Presbyteries might embarrass Synods by uttering half 
sentences, contradictory sentences, or nonsensical sentences ; isa thing 
which Pelagian casuistry in its inbred perfidiousness, could only determine 
by practice. By practice alone, also, could men know to what untold 
lengths of forbearance, the “‘ easy to be entreated” spirit of orthodoxy 
may be enticed. On both sides the exhibitions have been most character- 
istic in this very matter, between some of the Presbyteries and Synods.— 
The truth is, that no body of men, ever laboured more anxiously or simple 
heartedly, on the preparation of any difficult business, than the Assembly of 
1838 did on the famous *“* Three Acts.”—And though we will not contend 
for every thing in them; this we will say—they are good acts—and God 

has owned them? [Ens.| 
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they shrunk from its literal execution, and allowed longer time to 
the Presbyteries concerned, to make up their minds. This, then, 
is our objection to the act. The same penalty should not have been 
attached to cases in themselves dissimilar. Where there is not an 
actual departure from the church, the only other plan is, to give a 
citation and fair trial, whatever the offence may be. In these ways, 
and in these alone, can we justly separate from the church such as 
have a constitutional connection with the body. Ss. S. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PAPAL CHURCH ABROAD. 
No. Xe 


Effects of Maynooth College upon the Character of the Roman 
Catholic Clergy. 


THAT it is not in respect to political affairs only, that the character 
of the Roman Catholic clergy has been deteriorated by the system of 
instruction pursued at Maynooth, is a fact pretty generally admitted. 
We shall adduce in proof of it an extract from the work of the late 
John O’Driscol, Esq., who had been himself a Roman Catholic, 
and who, though he left that communion, a few years before his 
death, continued to be an ardent advocate for emancipation ; and 
cannot be charged with bigotry or a wish to misrepresent the clergy 
of his beloved countrymen. Inhis ‘Views of Ireland,’’ dedicated 
to his friend the Marquis of Lansdown, he observes :— 

‘* Before the establishment of this college, the Catholic youth in- 
tended for the priesthood were for the most part educated on the 
Continent. There they certainly met with prejudices against 
England; but by no means equal to those they left at home. The 
prejudices of the Continent were mingled with respect and admira- 
tion ; in Ireland the prejudices of the people were mingled withno 
respect. England was only known as the cause of innumerable 
calamities to the country ; she was only known in the cruelties she 
had committed, the tyranny she had exercised, and the injustice 
which marked every hour of her domination. There was a rooted 
and rancorous enmity in the popular mind.’’* 

‘The youth intended for the Catholic ministry were taken gen- 
erally from the middle and lower classes of the people—those class- 
es in which prejudice abounded most. When sent abroad for their 
education they enlarged their views, and rubbed away much of their 


* “<T well knew,” savs Wolf Tone, ‘‘ that, however it might be disguised 


or suppressed, there existed in the breast of every Irish Catholic, an inex- 
tirpatable abhorrence of the English name and power.”—Life, vol. i p.52. 
Again, he says, the Catholics, who, “are the Irish properly so called,” 
are “ trained from their infancy in an hereditary hatred and abhorrence of 
the English name, which conveys to them no ideas but those of blood, and 
illage, and persecution.”—Memorial on the Present State of Ireland de- 
vered to the French Government, February, 1796, vol. ii. p. 187. 
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prejudices. They mingled also, upon the Continent, with men of 
rank and knowledge of the world, and of extensive information.— 
Their manners were improved by polite association; for they were 
scattered over a vast field, strewed with varieties of character, and 
with cultivated minds, and the diversified intellect of many nations. 
And they returned to their native country improved in their man- 
ners, with their national prejudices smoothed down by foreign col- 
lision, and their enmity greatly subdued towards a nation whose 
praise and whose greatness they had been accustomed to hear mag- 
nified and exalted in the mouths of foreigners. 

‘The Catholic clergy of that day often enjoyed on the Continent 
that most valuable portion of education—polite and liberal associa- 
tion. Their views of the world and of mankind were enlarged and 
corrected; and they came to the ministry generally at more mature 
age, and with minds better disciplined in the school of useful ex- 
perience, than it is now the practice of that clergy to do. 

‘* Taken altogether, we think the old clergy of the Catholic church 
were a highly respectable body of men. ‘They are now nearly ex- 
tinct. But we can remember some of them—mild, amiable, culti- 
vated, learned, polite.—uniting the meek spirit of the Christian pas- 
tor to the winning gentleness of the polished man of the world.— 
They were welcome guests at the tables of the Protestant gentry, 
where they were well qualified to sit, and bring a full and overflow- 
ing cup to the intellectual banquet. At the tables of their own 
communion they lent their influence to smoothe the asperities of the 
time; and they brought their knowledge of mankind, and of their 
own and foreign nations, to enforce their lessons of patience, forti- 
tude and forbearance. 

‘Those who knew the celebrated ‘Father O’Leary’ may have 
some idea of this character. There were many of these excellent 
men more polished—none more amiable ; gay, kind, learned, pious, 
faithful to his sovereign, and attached to the constitution, he devoted 
his powerful talents to fix the unsettled foundations of society in 
Ireland. The name he had made, and the influence he had ac- 
quired, were employed to shield his country from the desolation of 
new conflicts. He wastruly a minister of peace; and his labours 
were such as became such a ministration—the labours of the 
church and the closet. He was seen upon no public or profane 
arena, contending for power and direction in tumultuous assemblies, 
The reverend orators of aggregate meetings might have studied this 
distinguished and good man with much profit. 

‘We have noticed Dr. O’Leary, because his character and his 
life may serve to illustrate and to mark an era in the Roman Cath- 
olic church of Ireland. About this time the population in Ireland 
began to increase rapidly, and the supply of clergy for the church 
was not equal to the demand. When the new establishment be- 
gan to work, it was called upon to send out its students young, 
raw, and badly prepared;—with little more than some knowledge 
of the Latin tongue, some ill-digested scholastic learning, a partial 
acquaintance with the Fathers, and the conceits of a puerile logic. 
With these acquisitions, they came out also laden with the preju- 
dices of those classes of society from which they were taken.— 
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They had brought these with them into College as into a hot-bed, 
where they had grown and been nourished by the closeness of the 
place, rather than destroyed by exposure to the open air of a large 
and diversified society. There was more of the spirit of Rome at 
Maynooth than at Rome itself. And we are sure that the Pope 
has less of Popery in his mind and character than some of the 
young students of that college.—O’ Driscol’s Views of Ireland, vol. 
il. pp. 112-115. 

On this branch of the subject we will produce the testimony of 
another witness, who cannot be charged with want of liberality.— 
The following remarks are made by Mr. H. D. Inglis, in the con- 
cluding chapter of his ‘‘ Tour through Ireland.” 

‘In the journey which I subsequently took, I had ample oppor- 
tunity of forming comparisons between the priest of the olden 
times, and the priest of Maynooth; and, with every disposition to 
deal fairly by both, I did return to Dublin with a perfect conviction 
of the justice of the opinion which I had heard expressed. I found 
the old foreign educated priest, a gentleman ; a man of frank, easy 
deportment, and good general information; but by no means, in 
general, so good a Catholic as his brother of Maynooth; he, I 
found, either a coarse, vulgar-minded man,—or a stiff, close, and 
very conceited man; but in every instance, Popish to the back- 
bone: learned, I dare say, in theology; but profoundly ignorant of 
all that liberalizes the mind: a hot zealot in religion; and fully im- 
pressed with, or professing to be, impressed with qa sense of his 
consequence and influence. 

‘‘T entertain no doubt, that the disorders which originate in 
hatred of Protestantism, have been increased by the Maynooth ed- 
ucation of the Catholic priesthood. It isthe Maynooth priest, who 
is the agitating priest; and if the foreign educated parish priest 
chance to be a more liberal-minded man, less a zealot, and less a 
hater of Protestantism, than is consistent with the present spirit of 
Catholicism in Ireland,—straightway an assistant, red hot from 
Maynooth, is appointed to the parish; and, in fact, the old priest 
is virtually displaced. In no country in Europe,—no, not even in 
Spain,—is the spirit of popery so intensely anti-Protestant, as in 
Ireland. In no country is there more bigotry and superstition 
among the lower orders, or more blind obedience to the priesthood; 
in no country is there so much zeal and intolerance among the 
ministers of religion. Ido believe, that at this moment, Catholic 
Ireland is more ripe for the re-establishment of the Inquisition, than 
any other country in Europe.” 

Mr. Inglis in another part of his Tour, thus expresses himself: 

‘‘IT do look upon it as most important to the civilization and to 
the peace of Ireland, that a better order of Catholic priesthood 
should be raised. Taken,as they at present are, from the very in- 
ferior classes, they go to Maynooth and are reared in monkish igno- 
rance and bigotry: and they go to their cures with a narrow educa- 
tion, grafted on the original prejudices and habits of thinking, which 
belong to the class among which their early years were passed.— 
From my considerable experience of Catholic countries, I know 
—— Popery to convince me how necessary it is that its 
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priests should have all the advantages which are to be gathered 
beyond the confines of a cloister.”—Vol. i. p. 348. 

It is natural to expect that where there is a remarkable contrast 
between the manners and habits of the priests educated on the 
Continent, and those trained up at Maynooth, the people, who are 
shrewd observers of character, and have such close and wnavoid- 
able connexion with their priests, should discover a preference for 
one above the other. The Right Rev. Dr. Magaurin, late Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Ardagh, gave the following answer, when asked, 
im the course of this examination before the Committee of the 
House of Commons on the State of Ireland, in 1825, with reference 
to ‘‘the old priests,’ — 

**Do you find their reception by the people as favourable, and 
their influence as great, as that of the priests that have been educa- 
ted at Maynooth, or have you observed any difference?’ ‘ I think 
there is a sort of feeling in favour of continental education: but much 
depends upon the manner in which they discharge their duties how 
far that feeling may continue or not.” ‘ You think the feeling is 
in favour of continental education?’ ‘Yes, at first, but as to the 
after feeling it depends upon the discharge of their duties.” 

Such, according to this prelate’s testimony, was the effect on the 
people of their experience of Maynooth priests; that there is a 
feeling against them from the fact of their being educated there, the 
continuance of which feeling can-only be removed by the personal 
character of the individual being better than their opinion of the 
seminary led them to expect. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, when examined before the same com- 
mittee, was asked,— 

‘‘Would you prefer the system of education at your college, 
[Carlow, which is on the same plan as Maynooth, | to the system of 
education in the foreign universities ?’? “I feel a partiality for educa- 
tion at a regular university, because I have been educated at such 
a place myself; however, it is possible that our system of educa- 
tion, for the generality of ecclesiastical students, may be better 
than that of a university abroad; but, I think, for certain classes of 
persons, an education at an university, where there is more emula- 
tion, and more zeal, a longer time allowed for study, greater re- 
wards and distinctions held ‘out, would be far preferable to that of 
@ private seminary or college, such as Carlow and Maynooth.” 

The Right Rev. W. Higgins, formerly Professor of Theology at 
Maynooth, and now Roman Catholic Bishop of Ardagh, speaks 
thus, in his evidence before the Commissioners of Education, p. 
277 :— 

‘‘T think, with reference to clerical education, Maynooth affords 
sufficient opportunities to a young man; that detter opportunities 
are afforded in foreign universities I believe is generally allowed.”’ 

Thus, both amongst the Roman Catholic peasantry, and the dis- 
tinguished and really learned men of their clergy, there is a settled 
impression unfavourable to a Maynooth education. 

It was the design of the British government, in founding May- 
nooth College, to prevent the spread of disloyal principles among 
the Roman €atholic clergy, for whose education a seminary would 
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otherwise have been established by the United Irishmen: It is 
plain from the foregoing pages that this political design ‘has failed. 
The priests have become thorough agitators. And this result is 
attributed, by those who cannot be charged with prejudice against 
them, to their education at Maynooth. The system of visitation, 
which is the only controlling power over the seminary that the gov- 
ernment retained in its hands, seems to be quite inefficient. It ap- 
pears from the evidence given by the President and Vice-president 
of the college, before the Education Commissioners, that fer a 
number of years together, the estimates sent into parliament asked 
for a grant of money tobe expended in one way, which continued 
to be expended in another. No notice of this seems to have beea 
taken by the visitors, who probably never were made aware of the 
fact. The statutes require that the election of professors should 
take place aftera public examination. Yet it appears that eight 
professors at least have been appointed who were not examined; 
and no censure on account of this infringement of the statutes has 
been recorded by the visitors. The first President, Dr. Hussey, 
published, while he held that situation, a most dangerous political 
letter. Yet he continued in office for nine months after, and was 
then removed on another plea. A professor of Theology, Dr. 
M’Hale, now Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, published, 
contrary to the statutes, a violent pamphlet in abuse of the magis- 
tracy and existing laws of the country; the President winked at 
the offence, and he remained in possession of the chair, until he 
was promoted to the episcopal bench. And no notice was taker 
of this violation of the statutes, when the visitors at the next visit- 
ation inquired, according to custom, if every thing was conduct- 
ed regularly. The statutes were openly despised by the professor 
in the sight of the students, and nothing was done to uphold their 
authority. 

Several mistakes have been made in the establishing of this sem- 
inary. First, the situatiou where it is placed, whichis too remote 
from the metropolis. It was an unhappy thing for the country, 
that the Duke of Leinster succeeded in his wish to have this institu- 
tion located near his own rural seat. Had the students been lodg- 
ed in Dublin, they could have partaken of the advantages afforded 
of obtaining instruction from the best masters, and could have at- 
tended the valuable public lectures which are given on the popular 
sciences; and might, perhaps, have been occasionaally allewed to 
associate a little with the rest of the world, so as to find their own 
level, before they were transferred from the rustic seclusion of their 
own homes, and the monkish privacy of their college, to enter on 
the public duties of their office and wield the power of the priest- 
hood over an ignorant peasantry. Let it not be said that the re- 
quisite discipline could not easily be enforced in the midst of the 
dissipations of a large city. Where are the clergy educated on 
the continent? Where are their colleges situated? In the city of 
Paris, in the city of Rome, in Lisbon, in Salamanca, in Bourdeaux. 

These places were chosen, naturally enough, that the students 
might have the benefit of those instructors of the first order, which 
the wealth of a large university, and numerous public institutions, 
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can alone secure. It is not necessary, indeed, that the ministers 
of religion should be proficients in the abstruce departments of 
ure science ; but if they are to learn any thing on these sub- 
jects, it is better for them to learn it from a person who thoroughly 
understands them, than from one who does not know what is the 
subject matter of Euclid’s Elements. Having, however, fixed 
the cite of the college so far from the metropolis as to be unable 
to profit by the literary and scientific advantages it could furnish, 
another mistake was committed in allotting such pitiful salaries to 
the professors, that no men eminent for learning would bury them- 
selves within its walls for such an inadequate reward. A person 
really fitted to hold the responsible office of President of an institu- 
tion, intended to supply the greater part of Ireland with priests, 
ought evidently to be a man of distinguished learning, of respecta- 
ble station, and of weight of character. To secure the services of 
such an individual, instead of £300 a year, twice or three times 
that sum ought to have been allowed. Instead of £122 a year for 
the professors of theology, if the fame of the teachers is to attract 
men of property and rank in the country to send their sons to re- 
ceive instruction, £400 or £500 would be little enough. Wedonot 
mean to say that the present professors are not paid as much as they 
deserve. But how could better be expected for the salary ? 

A third mistake has been the endowing of so many free student- 
ships. This has tended to induce a great majority of the students 
to offer themselves from a very low rank of life, and thereby to ex- 
clude the sons of the gentry. On this point we lay before the 
reader the remarks of a respectable Roman Catholic barrister, pub- 
lished some years ago.* Speaking of the establishment of May- 
nooth, he observes :— 

‘* No intentions could possibly be more laudable than those by 
which the government was influenced on that occasion, and the 
persons selected to direct the institution were among the most hon- 
ourable in society. But these persons were not concerned in the 
original design or in the details; the ministers, who carried the 
project into effect, had not an accurate view of the subject, and 
they consulted with persons who were incompetent to inform them. 
The Roman Catholic religion might have received the assistance 
designed for it at a much less expense, or the sum bestowed might 
have been rendered a means of more extended good, and produc- 
tive of stronger feelings of gratitude. The government should 
have contented itself in providing the necessary buildings, appoint- 
ing officers and professors, with endowments adequate to insure a 
succession, and erecting a limited number of foundations in reward 
of merit, orin aid of deserving necessity ; there, in my apprehen- 
sion, it should have stopped. The bounty which supports at the 
public expense an entire college, and every individual of its mem- 
bers, is too indiscriminate ; the emotions, to which it might be ex- 
pected to give rise, are lost in the generality,—no man is obliged by 


*Thoughts on the Civil Condition and Relations of the Roman Catholic 
Clergy, Religion, and People in Ireland, By Teeobald M‘Kenna, Esq,. 
Barrister at law. Dublin, Fitzpatrick, 4, Capel-street, 1805. 
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what every man partakes of. The public feels little sympathy with 
what is considered from its infancy to be an opulent and independ- 
ent establishment. If the plan I mention had been pursued, the 
zeal of several of the Roman Catholic laity, and most of the clergy, 
would have been called into action. They would have been emu- 
lous to select and support deserving subjects; many would have 
entered on the establishment, who would have been able, with very 
little aid, often without any, to defray the expenses of their educa- 
tion; the public would take a lively interest in an institution which 
leaned upon it in some measure for support; it would cherish the 
establishment; it would communicate with, and be guided by its 
members, whilst the situations provided by the crown would give 
an inclination and an impulse to the entire body. In the rapid 
succession of collegiate preferments many would receive the dis- 
tinction,—all would hope to attain it; the feelings of youth would 
be directed by times to the head of the state, and to the objects 
connected with his security ; they would be directed to these views 
by gratitude often renewed ; by the very pride which the sense of 
having been distinguished would excite in their bosoms. I consider 
it an undeniable fact, that if among one hundred persons you dis- 
tribute ten places of preferment, to which all may in rotation aspire, 
you will receive in return more animated exertions, and more de- 
cided support, than if you confer upon the entire hundred a favour 
which they are assured can never be augmented: but, with respect 
to the collegiate establishment, the die is cast; it would at present 
be ruinous to retract; the public have been formed to believe that 
no co-operation on their partis necessary, and it would be a diffi- 
cult, indeed an impracticable enterprise, to lead them to a different 
sentiment. 

‘¢ Perhaps the original slip may be repaired by taking into the 
house an indefinite number of pupils, destining themselves for 
orders, to be kept at private expense, still preserving two hundred 
places, the actual number of the establishment, as a royal bounty, 
which should be filled according as vacancies occur, in the order of 
merit or of seniority. 

‘It is certain that no man will think of paying for his son, if it 
be held out that persons who offer for the church are to be educa- 
ted gratis; neither will persons who can afford to pay, destine their 
children for that condition, if they perceive that men of no partic- 
ular recommendation are brought up free of expense, and start with 
equal advantage. One of the principles I endeavour to impress is, 
that Catholics of circumstance should be led to give their sons to 
the church.” —pp. 72-75. 

The sentiments of Bishop Doyle, on this subject, agree with 
those of the author just quoted. He was asked by the Committee 
of the House of Commons— 

‘Do you think that, so far as it is practicable, a less eleemosy- 
nary system of education would be preferable for the clergy?” He 
replied, ‘‘ As far asit is practicable, I should think so; but am of 
opinion, that much caution would be required in making such an 
arrangement as would burthen the students with expense.” 

The plan suggested above, by Mr. M‘Kenna, as a means of mit- 
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agating the evil, has been partially tried and has failed. The num- 
ber of students supported by government is 270, by private endow- 
ments, 20; and these free places are subdivided, so that, in 1826, 
there were thirty-four individuals assisted by the funds allowed for 
seventeen. Upwards of 300, therefore, out of 400, may be taken 
from ‘‘ the lowest of the people.” It would be impossible to in- 
crease the number of those students who defray the full expenses of 
their education, so as to overbalance the effect of such a mob of 
gratuitous pupils as are supported by the state. The tone of a 
society is given in any place by the majority: the presence of some 
few of a better class does not essentially improve or elevate the 
manners of the mass. And it is not to be wondered at that the 
gentry do not wishto send their sons to associate for seven years 
with the persons, who form the great majority of students at 
Maynooth. The establishment is already too numerous. It would 
be prejudicial to the discipline of the place to enlarge it. This 
was the opinion of the President, the Senior Dean, and the Pro- 
fessor of Logic, who were examined on the subject. Such an ex- 
periment, therefore, ought not to be tried. 

The only way in which the evil can be remedied is, by reducing 
the number of free studentships in the college. Norcan we see the 
danger in affecting this, which Mr. M‘Kenna apprehended. The 
public soon learn to aid an institution if it requires and deserves 
assistance. ‘The saving which would thus accrue of the parliament- 
ary grant might be applied to augment the salaries of the officers of 
the house,and thus remedy the second mistake which has been point- 
ed out. The first mistake is irremediable, except by altogether 
dissolving the establishment, and allowing the trustees to procure 
by means of the sale of it sufficient accommodation in Dublin for 
a smaller and more manageable number of students. 

These improvements, however, can only be accomplished on the 
supposition, that the nation is agreed on a previous and most im- 
portant question, a question which itis not the design of these pages 
to discuss, namely, whether it is right to devote any part of the publie 
funds to propagate false doctrines,—doctrines which all the minis- 
ters of the established religion of the nation are solemnly required 
to declare that they believe to be ‘ blasphemous fables and danger- 
ous deceits,’’—doctrines which are deemed of such importance, 
that, if the heir apparent of the crown were to embrace them, he or 
she would be excluded from the throne. in whatever way the legisla- 
ture may determine this question, it must at all events be admitted 
that it is for the interest of the nation that so large and influential a 
body as the Irish Roman Catholic should be respectable, loyal, well 
educated, and peaceable citizens. In these respects the College of 
Maynooth has failed to confera benefit on the country. Whatever 
it may be thought best to do with that seminary in future, it is 
plainly the duty of Parliament to suspend its usual grant as long as 
the immoral, indecent, and intolerant opinions set forth in the the- 
ological class books of the place are inculcated on the students. 
The trustees and prefessors of Maynooth should be taught that 
they are not beyond the reach of public opinion. Let them be 
instructed that it is wrong to steal even a small sum from a rich 
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man, that it is improper for an unmarried man to use such language 
to females as is put into his mouth by the Maynooth professors, 
and that the day is gone by when people are to be made believe 
that Protestants, as such, are out of the pale of salvation, and sub- 
ject to be treated by the church of Rome as deserters whenever her 
ecclesiastical laws shall receive their due support. 

We have devoted so large a portion of our pages to this particu- 
lar subject, for several reasons. We desired to give our readers a 
just impression, and therefore a full account of the state of the Papal 
priesthood in Great Britain. We desired, moreover, to reveal to 
the public, the true character of the priests of the United States ; 
and this could be in no way more effectually done, than by devel- 
oping the position and merits of that body form which nine-tenths 
ofthem come; namely, the Irish priesthood. And we considered 
it our duty to place before the public the means of information, as 
to the state and character of Papal institutions of learning, and the 
consequent qualifications of priests to be instructors of our youth; 
especially at atime when they are making so great pretensions— 
and so many are deceived by them, to the waste of their money, 
and the frequent ruin of the best hopes of their children. 

We now dismiss the general subject of Maynooth College , only 
desiring our readers to judge with candor, the case we have made 
out; and by it, the character of the Papal church and Priesthood, 
so far as the facts properly reach.—We shall hereafter have frequent 
occasion to refer to the facts now established, in an incidental 
manner; and it is also our purpose, very soon, to enter somewhat 
particularly into the morality of the priesthood sent to us from Ire- 
land, as ascertained by the instructions given at Maynooth, 

It seems to us indubitable, that a priesthood so trained, as we 
have now proved that at Maynooth to be—must be essentially vul- 
gar, illiterate, and low-bred; thoroughly devoted to the pope; 
charlitans in knowledge, and imbued with a spirit of fanatical dem- 
agogueism as dangerous to the social order of the state, as their 
wretched morality is fatal to its virtue.—Such, we must conclude, @ 
priori, is a Maynooth priest. 

How far the great body of the Irish priests in this country are 
ns from the leading features of this character—let the public 
judge. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM OF JONATHAN EDWARDS; AND OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH OF FRANCE. * 


Some of our readers will, perhaps, remember a short corres- 
pondence, published in a formernumber of this Magazine, between 
the Second Presbyterian church in Baltimore, and the Evangelical 
church at Lyons, in France. We published it, because we consid- 
ered it creditable to both churches—and fairly illustrative of our 
common Christianity, in its oneness of faith, and depth of mutual 
sympathy. We had the idea, moreover, that its publication might 
do service to the church in Lyons, and perhaps generally to the 
eause of Christ in France; in which kingdom at the present mo- 
ment, we are sincerely convinced, a wider and more inviting field is 
spread out for Christian effort, than in almost any other portion 
of the earth besides. 

It was curious and amusing to see what use a portion of the 
newspaper press, called religious, made of this correspondence.— 
Amongst others Mr. Converse transferred to his pious journal some 
of the striking statements of the French church; taking pains to 
suppress all reference to the dreaded and hated source through 
which he obtained them, as well as all intimation of the benevolent 
purposes for which they were communicated to us and made pub- 
lic.—The ever acute Mr. Tracy, of the New York Observer, went 
still a step farther; as indeed when did he or his journal omit to 
seize, or make any tolerable occasion to misrepresent the orthodox 
—and traduce the Presbyterian church, by inuendo? Labouring in 
his vocation, he just told his readersenough of this correspondence 
to leave on their minds the impression, that the Second Presbyte- 
rian church in Baltimore, and its rude and bigoted pastor—had 
1aeddled somehow with a Congregational church at Lyons ;—in 
return for which they had been obliquely taught manners, by the 
immense but well merited praises bestowed by the latter, on sundry 
American Congregational ministers; and amongst the rest upon 
the elder Edwards. 

There are two reasons why we feel called to take any notice of 
the matter. The first is, that we may set in its true light an im- 
portant and carefully suppressed, and almost forgotton fact, which 
settles the controversy about the congregationalism of Jonathan 
Edwards: the second is, that we may prevent the ignorance or 
wilfulness of the Observer, in regard to the Reformed churches 
of France, from injuring those churches in the estimation of our own, 
and from creating false impressions on the public mind in this 
country. 

In regard to the first matter, we presume the following explicit 
letter from the venerable Dr. Green, of Philadelphia, will put even 
Mr. Tracy’s faculty of glossing to the test. Will he do the public 
the favour of furnishing such an exegesis of it, or such an exposi- 
tion of the extraordinary and most dishonourable conduct of the 
representatives of the great standard of New England orthodoxy 
—as to show how and in what sense he is a Congregationalist, 
whose mind when most ripe rejected Congregationalism—and 
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whose very latest labours—almost, were put forth to confute its 
pretensions?—It is a very serious and important question—and 
one which the editors of Edwards’ works ought—along with his 
personal and legal representatives, to feel bound, in honour and 
conscience to answer explicitly;—where is his manuscript in 
favour of Presbyterianism ? Who suppressed it? And who con- 
curred in so foul an act of treachery to the illustrious dead, and 
of deliberate breach of faith to the church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ? Truly they must feel their cause to be defenceless—who 
resort to such means of advancing it! 





: Puitape puta, Nov. 12th, 1838. 
Rev'd and Dear Sir :— 


I have recollected, since I last saw you, that the fact has already 
been published, which I then mentioned to you in conversation ;—= 
and in regard to which you requested me to furnish you with a 
written statement. In the Christian Advocate, the 10th volume— 
the volume for the year 1832, and in the No. for March of that 
year, page 128—after having mentioned a class of Congregational- 
ists, who, in my estimation, were eminent for genuine piety, I ad- 
ded as follows :—‘‘ We should have put down here, the name of 
the great President Edwards; but he was, in sentiment, a decided 
Presbyterian, and left a manuscript in favour of Presbyterian 
church gevernment; as his son, the second President Edwards, 
distinctly admitted to us, not long before his death. Beside, the 
elder Edwards was either a member of the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick, at the time of his death, or would soon have been so, 
if his lamented decease, shortly after his becoming President of the 
College at Princeton, had not prevented.” 

The admission referred to in the foregoing extract, was made in 
consequence of an enquiry put, by me, to Dr, Edwards, as he and 
I were walking together to the place of meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian church, then in session in this city. Ido 
not recollectthe year. I had heard areport, which [think must have 
come either from my father or from my colleague Dr. Sproat,—both 
of whom were cotemporaries and admirers of the first President 
Edwards—that he had written a tract, or an essay, in favour of pres- 
byterian church government; and I was glad to take the opportu- 
nity which at this time offered, to ascertain from his son the truth 
or fallacy of the report. The enquiry resulted in the distinct ad- 
mission that the report which I had heard was true. 

I spoke, to Dr. Edwards, of printing the tract, or essay, in ques- 
tion; but he did not seem to favour the idea, and I forbore to press 
it. He said, that the manuscript referred to, was among several 
other unpublished papers of his father, which, as I understood him, 
were then in hishands. Into whose hands they have passed, since 
the death of Dr. Edwards, is unknown to me. 


Respectfully and affectionately, 
Yours, 


Rev'd Robert J. Breckinridge. AsHBEL GREEN. 
5 
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We turn, now, to the second point of our present observations. 
The Reformed church of France, like that of Switzerland, Holland, 
Scotland, and indeed like the Reformed churches generally, was 
always Presbyterian. Foracentury after the commencement of 
Lather’s struggle with the Pope—no such thing as a Congrega- 
tional church, after the New England model—existed upon earth ; 
much less in France. In truth, Congregationalism, is a thing which 
can never have a beginning—except upon and out of the fragments 
of a pre-existing church. The very idea of getting such a thing 
up involves the notion of a pre-existing body of Christians—already 
organised upon other principles. So that a successful reformation 
—much less such an one 3s was attempted and carried very far in 
France, three centuries ago, on congregational principles, is manifest- 
ly an utter absurdity. We presume, however, that even the can- 
dour which claims Edwards for a Congregationalist, would recoil 
from a claim which, in its terms, or even by implication would 
claim for the same party, the entire Reformed church of France. 

But the Evangelical church at Lyons was founded, and for some 
years served by M. Adolphe Monod, whose immediate successor M. 
Cordes, now preaches statedly to it. And this M. Adolphe Monod 
was one of the pastors of the Consistory (Presbytery) of Lyons— 
from which, being dismissed because he preached too pure a gospel, 
he immediately laid the foundations of the Evangelical church in 
that city. Not many years after that, scarcely more than two years 
ago—he was appointed a professor in the Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed church of France-—(their only one indeed)—at 
Montauban, where he now teaches the ancient Calvinistic Presby- 
terian Evangelical faith of the Reformed church of France. 

There are in France four or five divisions and sub-divisions of the 
French Protestants. The Lutherans—principally in Alsace; the 
Reformed (Presbyterians) chiefly in the South, but scattered all 
over the kingdom; the Evangelical part of the Reformed—who, 
though still in all respects of that branch of the national church— 
differ from the bulk of the body in being Evangelical, (such was and 
is M. Adolphe Monod); the Evangelical Reformed, not paid by the 
state, differing from the last foregoing only in this single particular 
(to which party we presume M. Cordes belongs); and lastly, a body 
of Independents, sprung up of late years—and who are partly 
Aanabaptists, and partly Congregationalists.—This last named 
body, is the feeblest of all—and composed of the lowest classes of 
the French and Swiss Protestants ;—though embracing, no doubt, 
many good people.—In the city of Paris, and in that of Geneva there 
are examples which we could repeat, if need were, of most, indeed 
in the former city, of all these parties, and of churches, and of. 
ministers of each of them; men whom we personally know, and 
ehurches in which we have again and again worshipped. 

It is not to be denied, that the English and American Congrega- 
tionalists have, for some years, done all they could, in a private 
way, to build up their peculiar system amongst French Protestants. 
Especially, perhaps, have those of the United States, urged this 
matter in an indirect manner, with great steadiness, and no doubt, 
with some success; teaching Presbyterians in France that Congre- 
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gationalism was radically and spiritually different from and superior 
to Presbyterianism ; at the very moment they were teaching the 
Presbyterians of America, that the two systems were identical, in 
all important respects. In this way, and in ways like it, it can 
easily be seen how the Reformed body in France might come to 
know more of American Congregationalism than of American 
Presbyterianism. And in this way too, it iseasy to see why all the 
Presbyterian churches abroad—care less for us, and we less for 
them, than is proper and just. The Scotch, for example, suspect 
us, because the Congregationalist Pelagian of America says we 
and he are one ; and we take no pains to contradict him. While 
the Swiss and French Presbyterian feels little interest in us, because 
the Congregationalist whom he knows better than he knows us— 
tells him, (and we take no pains to tell him better)—that he is far 
superior to us; and the foreign Protestant sees what he is. 

The conduct of Mr. Tracy in the premises, is a fair specimen of 
much that has been pursued for along period, by many more im- 
portant men. And the general ignorance and indifference of the 
public to the whole subject, renders imposition easy in both countries 
—and robs exposure of itsterrorineach. For example, Dr. Peters 
twice or thrice published to the world, in the Annual reports of the 
American Home Missionary Society—that he had, in France, one 
year, nearly twenty, and the next year nearly thirty missionaries of 
his society !—And when the senior editor of this Magazine called 
him to account for it, on the floor of the Assembly of 1837, he 
had the audacity to assert that his previous statements were true: 
when scores of men in this country, and hundreds of thousands in 
France knew there was not a particle of truth in them. What 
rendered the deliberate untruth as ridiculous, as it was shocking, 
was, that Dr. Peters’s ignorance (as perhaps Mr. Tracy’s in the 
present case)—was “‘ mother to the tale” !—The word Evangelist, 
in the reports of the Evangelical Society of France, does not mean 
a gospel minister at all; but an unordained person, ordinarily, if 
not always, a layman, who follows the Colporteur, and is followed 
himself by the minister. But Dr. Peters, learned as he was truth- 
ful, added up all the ministers, and ail the Evangelists (deceived by 
the English use of the word)—in the French Reports ; and then 
clapped down, and published the whole, as his missionaries! So 
that in fact Dr. Peters had many more preachers, for his mission- 
aries in France, than there were in the field, all told! 

Happily the Evangelical ministers of the Reformed church, are 
a thoroughly sound, and a remarkably enlightened body of men.— 
And we trust the day is coming, when the Presbyterian church of 
the United States—cleansed from Congregationalism, and Pelagi- 
anism, will be better known of our brethren abroad, and they be 
more dear to our hearts. 

We take leave to say, in conclusion, that unaccountable as it may 
appear to Mr. Tracy—we should have rejoiced to do all we did, 
and more, for the church at Lyons, even if it had been totally and 
thoroughly a Congregational church: and that we can with a joyful 
heart, pray for and assist the worthy pastor of that church, even 
after we may discover him, if that ever occurs, to be a strict Cons 
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We turn, now, to the second point of our present observations. 
The Reformed church of France, like that of Switzerland, Holland, 
Scotland, and indeed like the Reformed churches generally, was 
always Presbyterian. Foracentury after the commencement of 
Lather’s struggle with the Pope—no such thing as a Congrega- 
tional church, after the New England model—existed upon earth ; 
much less in France. In truth, Congregationalism, is a thing which 
can never have a beginning—except upon and out of the fragments 
of a pre-existing church. The very idea of getting such a thing 
up involves the notion of a pre-existing body of Christians—alread y 
organised upon other principles. So that a successful reformation 
—much less such an one ss was attempted and carried very far in 
France, three centuries ago, on congregational principles, is manifest- 
by an utter absurdity. We presume, however, that even the can- 
dour which claims Edwards for a Congregationalist, would recoil 
from a claim which, in its terms, or even by implication would 
claim for the same party, the entire Reformed church of France. 

But the Evangelical church at Lyons was founded, and for some 
years served by M. Adolphe Monod, whose immediate successor M. 
Cordes, now preaches statedly to it. And this M. Adolphe Monod 
was one of the pastors of the Consistory (Presbytery) of Lyons— 
from which, being dismissed because he preached too pure a gospel, 
he immediately laid the foundations of the Evangelical church in 
that city. Not many years after that, scarcely more than two years 
ago—he was appointed a professor in the Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed church of France-—(their only one indeed)—at 
Montauban, where he now teaches the ancient Calvinistic Presby- 
terian Evangelical faith of the Reformed church of France. 

There are in France four or five divisions and sub-divisions of the 
French Protestants. The Lutherans—principally in Alsace; the 
Reformed (Presbyterians) chiefly in the South, but scattered all 
over the kingdom; the Evangelical part of the Reformed—who, 
though still in all respects of that branch of the national church— 
differ from the bulk of the body in being Evangelical, (such was and 
is M. Adolphe Monod); the Evangelical Reformed, not paid by the 
state, differing from the last foregoing only in this single particular 
(to which party we presume M. Cordes belongs); and lastly, a body 
of Independents, sprung up of late years—and who are partly 
Aanabaptists, and partly Congregationalists—This last named 
body, is the feeblest of all—and composed of the lowest classes of 
the French and Swiss Protestants ;—though embracing, no doubt, 
many good people.—In the city of Paris, and in that of Geneva there 
are examples which we could repeat, if need were, of most, indeed 
in the former city, of all these parties, and of churches, and of. 
ministers of each of them; men whom we personally know, and 
ehurches in which we have again and again worshipped. 

It is not to be denied, that the English and American Congrega- 
tionalists have, for some years, done all they could, in a private 
way, to build up their peculiar system amongst French Protestants. 
Especially, perhaps, have those of the United States, urged this 
matter in an indirect manner, with great steadiness, and no doubt, 
with some success; teaching Presbyterians in France that Congre- 
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gationalism was radically and spiritually different from and superior 
to Presbyterianism ; at the very moment they were teaching the 
Presbyterians of America, that the two systems were identical, in 
all important respects. In this way, and in ways like it, it can 
easily be seen how the Reformed body in France might come to 
know more of American Congregationalism than of American 
Presbyterianism. And in this way too, it is easy to see why all the 
Presbyterian churches abroad—care less for us, and we less for 
them, than is proper and just. The Scotch, for example, suspect 
us, because the Congregationalist Pelagian of America says we 
and he are one ; and we take no pains to contradict him. While 
the Swiss and French Presbyterian feels little interest in us, because 
the Congregationalist whom he knows better than he knows us— 
tells him, (and we take no pains to tell him better)—that he is far 
superior to us; and the foreign Protestant sees what he is. 

The conduct of Mr. Tracy in the premises, is a fair specimen of 
much that has been pursued for along period, by many more im- 
portant men. And the general ignorance and indifference of the 
public to the whole subject, renders imposition easy in both countries 
—and robs exposure of itsterror in each. For example, Dr. Peters 
twice or thrice published to the world, in the Annual reports of the 
American Home Missionary Society—that he had, in France, one 
year, nearly twenty, and the next year nearly a misstonaries of 
his society !—And when the senior editor of this Magazine called 
him to account for it, on the floor of the Assembly of 1837, he 
had the audacity to assert that his previous statements were true: 
when scores of men in this country, and hundreds of thousands in 
France knew there was not a particle of truth in them. What 
rendered the deliberate untruth as ridiculous, as it was shocking, 
was, that Dr. Peters’s ignorance (as perhaps Mr. Tracy’s in the 
present case)—was ‘' mother to the tale’ !—The word Evangelist, 
in the reports of the Evangelical Society of France, does not mean 
a gospel minister at all; but an unordained person, ordinarily, if 
not always, a layman, who follows the Colporteur, and is followed 
himself by the minister. But Dr. Peters, learned as he was truth- 
ful, added up all the ministers, and ail the Evangelists (deceived by 
the English use of the word)—in the French Reports ; and then 
clapped down, and published the whole, as his missionaries! So 
that in fact Dr. Peters had many more preachers, for his mission- 
aries in France, than there were in the field, all told! 

Happily the Evangelical ministers of the Reformed church, are 
a thoroughly sound, and a remarkably enlightened body of men.— 
And we trust the day is coming, when the Presbyterian church of 
the United States—cleansed from Congregationalism, and Pelagi— 
anism, will be better known of our brethren abroad, and they be 
more dear to our hearts. 

We take leave to say, in conclusion, that unaccountable as it may 
appear to Mr. Tracy—we should have rejoiced to do all we did, 
and more, for the church at Lyons, even if it had been totally and 
thoroughly a Congregational church: and that we can with a joyful 
heart, pray for and assist the worthy pastor of that church, even 
after we may discover him, if that ever occurs, to be a strict Cons 
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gregationalist. It is not with Congregationalism in itself consider- 
ed, that we have any controversy. It is with Congregationalism, 
wearing two faces ; pretending to be Presbyterian, and being really 


Pelagian, that we are ready to contend.— Does Mr. Tracy understand 
us 7 





MARY FLINN;3 
OR, 
ONE SCENE, IN A REMARKABLE DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION, 


Arrer all, the truth is far more striking than any fictitious 
mimickry of it. ‘The incidents, of which the letter published be- 
low, was one of the last in the series—were singularly and striking- 
ly illustrative of this fact. 

To explain the letter itself—we repeat a few of the most material 
points in the story of its author; which were related to us, when in 
England, by one of the most respectable dissenting clergymen in 
that kingdom—as being indisputably true,—and, for the most part, 
personally known to himself. Indeed, it is only because we have 
been long expecting a detailed statement of the extraordinary case, 
from himself—that we have not sooner published the letter; which 
has been above two years in our hands. 

Mary Funn, the writer of the letter—was an English or Irish 
woman, in the yery humblest condition of life. She was also a 
bigoted papist; in which religion she had been born and reared.— 
Lorp ALTHRopP, to whom the letter was addressed, well known in 
this country, as a member of Eart Gray’s Cabinet, and as a lead- 
ing Whig, and immense landholder in England, was the eldest son 
of Ear Spencer ; to whose title and dignity, he has since suc- 
ceeded. The honourable and Rev. Mr. Spencer, to whom more 
particularly the letter relates—was a younger brother of Lorp AL- 
ea a minister ‘‘in the church of England, as by law estab- 

ished. 

A striking providence of God, threw Mary Flinn, when in cir- 
cumstances of distress, into the company of Mr. Spencer; who 
with much kindness and patience gave heed to her affairs; and 
being himself a decided member of the English establishment, 
and a thorough high-churchman—and so an open enemy of all 
dissent, whether papal or protestant—he set about the conversion 
of Mary Flinnto Anglicanism. It seems to be conceded by the 
friends and family of the kind tempered gentleman—that though 
Hon’ble and Rev'd his natural parts were none of the brightest ; 
and that the strong common sense and mental hardyhood of the 
poor, illiterate woman—sufficed to unsettle his principles, and 
perplex his mind. Mary Flinn on the contrary asserts, that the 
inconsequence and absurdity, of Anglicanism are so great that 
Mr. Spencer’s clear perception of its immediate and direct termina- 
tion in papism—was a strong proof of the candor of his spirit, 
and the justness of his perceptions, when light was once admitted 
into his mind. Suffice it, that Mr. Spencer, being thoroughly satis- 
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fied with the truth of Anglicanism; and Mary Flinn, having con- 
vinced him, that on his own theory, papism was the truth; he, as 
her convert—renounced the former, and embraced the latter—to 
the great scandal of his family, who thereupon vented their wrath 
on her. 

But in the meantime, the acute, active, and bold spirit of Mary 
Flinn—learned enough from Mr. Spencer, to question seriously, 
both his theories and her own. And going at once to the Bible, 
and to Christ—she saw at once the folly of her own, and the error 
and imperfection of his; and drinking of the waters of life freely 
—they sprung up within her, a living stream.—While he became a 
papist, she became an Evangelical Christian. Strange the result of 
such conferences! 

This conclusion deeply wounded both the parties; and seems to 
have led to many and protracted interviews, and to much written 
correspondence between them. Finally the family of the Spencers 
broke up th2 intercourse; and while Mr. S. went to Rome, Mary 
Flinn was driven off. ‘Thissecond catastrophe led to a correspond- 
ence between her and Lord Althorp—one letter in which is that 
published below. It is asmall pamphlet, printed at Newcastle, by 
Douglass and Kent, in 1832, and has the following title: ‘A Letter, 
addressed to Lord Althorp, in reply to his Lordship’s Charge, and 
Pretended Fears, that faithful reproof would lead a HighChurchman 
to Infidelity. By Mary Flinn.” 

The letter itself, our readers will see, is curious enough. The 
whole case, would be singular, almost beyond parallel, even if 
the parties were ordinary persons; and the facts had occured in a 
state of society, not particularly artificial. But really, when we 
remember who and what the real parties were; what the actual 
state of English society is; and what, from these and other 
causes, were the improbabilities of such a result—the whole case is 
one, as it seems to us, entirely unprecedented. 





My Lorp, 


I never wished you to write any thing to me on the subject of religion, 
though I should have felt grateful to you for paying my letters to Rome, 
nor am I conscious of directing any thing to your lordship, before you wrote 
to me, that looked like dictating to your belief or practice. I expected that 
you were an enlightened and decided Christian. I do indeed give every 
one credit for what they profess until they shew me good cause to change 
my opinion, and then I do not judge them nor condemn them, except I do it 
out of their own mouths—and after what has passed I now proceed to 
judge Lord Althorp by this rule. But first beg to assure him, that I know 
for certain what he expects from me as a Protestant—viz: that salvation 
is not confined to any sect of Christians, nor refused to Roman Catholics, 
and to every person who possess a Bible and reads it. But as Pagans 
must forsake Paganism, and Turks forsake Mahometanism, and Jews for- 
sake Judaism, and so must Roman Catholics forsake all the superstitious 


and idolatrous part of popery before they can even become acquainted 
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with the plain and pure doctrine of Jesus Christ; and if that be obscured 
and unexplained, and kept out of sight by so many of our protestant high- 
churchmen at home, well may it be hidden from poor benighted Roman 
Catholics. As for your brother becoming an infidel—it forms the chief 
part of my present grief that he is quite infidel enough already ; for pope- 
ry being the masterpiece of satan, is really the most dangerous kind of 
infidelity—it has blinded the hearts of millions in the very name of Christ 
himself: and if deists and unitarians place reason and conscience above 
the scriptures they are only led on by him who first tempted the Roman- 
ists to place a priest and the chnrch’s authority above the Bible. 

I have heard a gentleman say, that Mr. Spencer would go on to infideli- 
ty, but he was a total stranger, yet he was rebuked by another who also 
was a stranger to Mr. Spencer, further than seeing some of his letters to 
me ; and if one stranger reproved another for this, what shall I say to 
Lord Althorp? I can say with truth, that your brother would have died 
sooner than practice any kind of deceit or subterfuge, or wrong the mean- 
est person to hide any fault of his own; and, as for the fear of God in 
other things, | wish that I was such a Christian myself as he is in many 
graces, though blinded by the popery of Protestantism as you, my lord, 
well know, long before he went to Rome, the fountain head of high-church 
principles and practices. He is, therefore, too sincere and pious ever to fly 
in the face of God by sneering at revealed religion. 

I must now, my lord, remind you, that it was no fear of your brother 
turning infidel that made you decline all attempts to reclaim him, but a 
consciousness of your own utter inability even to try ; at least, how would 
your lordship begin to drive popery out of your brother’s head after en- 
couraging others to keep it in. Lord Althorp certainly did right in assist- 
ing to open that door for Catholic freedom, which otherwise would have 
been forced open. You would have done still better, if at all times you 
had strictly maintained, that,if those who first framed the severe laws 
against the Roman Catholics had, instead of such laws, established a bible 
and religious tract society, and sunday schools, and free schools enough to 
give to all the blessings of'a good and religious education, and the Protestant 
bishops and clergy had one and all renounced the church revenues, there 
would then have been fewer Roman Catholics in Britain and Ireland to 
need emancipation. The conduct of the endowed clergy alone has sent 
more converts to the church of Rome than to that of England, for Ireland 
is still Roman Catholic, and England is crowded with dissenters. Had 
these sentiments been adhered to, an open door would have been before 
Lord Althorp to reclaim his brother, or any papist, which, by the same 
rule, is now shut ; for did all your lordship’s friends turn Roman Catholics, 
you could not call them weak-minded, or led astray by M. Flinn. 

I do not suppose that Lord Althorp was to preach to the parliament, nor 
were you even ordained, I believe, to preach even there or elsewhere. If 
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whereever you see it. Such plainness might have hurt the feelings of 
many great and excellent men who are Roman Catholics, but they might 
have thanked you for it at last. The fear of man is indeed a terrible snare 
but M.F linn set you an example of being above it,when she roundly reproved 
your brother six years ago for his high-chureh principles and preaching, 
by which I risked the loss of his assistance, of which, God knows I stood: 
greatly in need. | 

I know not what Lord Althorp’s notions of liberty of conscience may 
be ; but I do know that it is not a real Protestant that will have their lib- 
erty of conscience taken, by any fear, from them—the prineiples of such. 
will either carry them well through every thing, or will carry them to their 
graves; and if not, then those professors of Protestantism, or true Christi- 
anity—which are or ought to be synonymous terms—are not what they 
seem. 

I was once asked whether Mr. Spencer’s family were Protestants? [ 
replied, I believed they were very good Protestants untried ; and certainly 
Lord Althorp has made good my words, for his part, for none could sooner 
seem reconciled to popery. But if it was to conceal your sorry situation as 
a Protestant that you wrote such a letter to me, I must tell you that what- 
ever we are, or profess ourselves, we ought never te be ashamed of ap- 
pearing to be. You say your poor brother has a weak mind, but I believe 
his mind may soon be as strong as your Lordship’s Protestant principles.— 
But be it known to you, my Lord, neither your brother nor myself will 
ever be ambitious of having a better understanding than principle. But 
before ever you made that remark, you ought to have known, that the 
strongest and best understanding in the world never yet found out how he 
could be saved from sin itself. We shall not need that salvation in heaven,. 
nor ever attain it in hell, and vou know there is no purgatory ; to be saved,. 
therefore, must imply to be saved from sin here. Our salvation frem helk 
and the curse of the law, was wrought out when Jesus suffered death.— 
Provided we take the benefit of that great act ; this granted, and I hope 
Lord Althorp will not try to disprove this, it follows, then, that to be saved 
from sin, we must, one and all,.be indebted to the grace of God, which we 
shall partake of, just in proportion as we desire, and pray for; of what con- 
sequence, then, is it, in this great matter, whether your brother’s mind be 
weak or strong, since it is sincerity and humility that are the great requis- 
ites to learn this great lesson. ¥our lordship will say, that your words 
still hold good about Mr. Spencer being saved in the church of Rome, as 
well as out of it; and Iam very sure that he is in a much fairer way to be 
saved from actual sin, and to keep a conscience, in any church, void of of- 
fence, than Lord Althorp is himself, while he durst wrong his own brother 
tohide his own unfaithfulness, and thereby wrong his own conscience, and 
compromises the spirit and holiness of the reformed religion. But to give 
a direct answer to your remarks, my lord, I beg to tell you what you ought 
to know far better than me, namely, that this above plain and true doctrine 
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is not taught in the church of Rome, nor did the author of popery ever 
intend that it should; and if it be glanced at sometimes, by some Ro- 
man Catholic preachers, yet it is still so obseured and confounded with 
errors that it becomes hidden like a needle in a haystack, and Mr. Spencer 
is not more likely to pick it out of Romish rubbish than he was to learn it 
from Dr. Marshes’ high-church doctrines in the church of England. There 
is no reason to fear that the pointing out this pure and everlasting truth’ 
to Mr. Spencer will ever drive him to infidelity, though if it did, it is your 
clear duty, and mine too, to tell him these truths, boldly and perseveringly, 
whether he will hear, or whether he will forbear; yet your lordship not 
Only neglects this, but you avow your attention to leave him unwarned ; 
and though you cannot now attack the popery of Rome, yet, as a reformer, 
you are doubly bound to expose, in its true colours, the popery of Protest- 
antism; this your Lordship knows, is what.I am doing, for 1 confess that I 
would not give a penny to convert the Pope of Rome himself, if he was 
only to be such a Protestant as our English high-churchmen are. If the 
want of time be hereafter made an excuse—and for certain your lordship 
has not so much to spare as myself, yet, remember you found time enough 
to hinder and persecute me from being faithful with your brother, first by 
outraging my feelings, as if they were not wounded sorely enough before, 
and then suffering, if not occasioning my own support to be withheld for 
eleven weeks in winter, and a considerable time in the spring; this I found 
was my reward, for sending you a private Christian exhortation instead of 
a public rebuke, which I now most justly hold up to you, for you well know 
that until vou have the grace to beg your brother’s pardon, and mine too, 
you still labour under as great an inability to reform Mr. Spencer’s high- 
church principles, as ever you can be from reclaiming him from popery. 
You know that Mr. Spencer was to become a bishop of the church of 
England ; and it is wofully true, of most high-churchmen, that, so far from 
Imitating the faithfuland Evangelical Methodists, and other preachers, they 
frown upon, and brow-beat, and but for Christian toleration and liberty, 
would not let them preach at all; a titled high-churchman, therefore, if 
not so bad as being Pope of Rome, is, for certain, next a-kin to it, and 
though Lord Althorp might not have the making of his brother a bishop, 
yet, for certain, he never set to work to hinder him, at least notso earnestly 
and affectionately as M. Flinn did six years ago; if you had, you never 
durst have sneered at, and blamed me for doing so, but, on the contrary, 
you would have rejoiced at, and encouraged me; and so your brother will 
tell you to your face soon; he has long since told you that M. Flinn set an 
example to many ministers who are ordained (by the bishops at least) to 
tell the truth, and who are well paid for teaching the truth, and yet they 
do not, for fear of giving offence to the world. Here now, my lord, is the 
chief reason why you will not assist M. Flinn to deal faithfully with your 
brother, neither do that yourself, and Ihave good cause to tell you that his 
mind is as strong as your religious principles. Had Lord Althorp as muely 
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acquaintance with experimental religion as those who are brought up ser- 
vants and slaves, for such the poor women in Durham and Northumber- 
land are, at least I found it so when serving some poor country people near 
Howick Hall, and afterwards on Sir Matthew White Ridley’s estate, 
though I preferred and chose that, before servitude in a common public 
house at Shields. [ repeat, if your lordship knew what you ought, you 
must know that a greater and irreparable misfortune than infidelity awaits 
your brother, namely, if he resists and avoids the gospel truths now laid 
before him, where there is no mincing the matter with popish creeds, any 
more than mixing fire with water; God may resist him when he would, 
but cannot repent, and repentance can reach the infidel, but can never soft- 
en the heart of him who does despite to that Holy Spirit, which will not 
always strive with man. But your brother will not do that, for he never 
was born to rob churches, as the bishops and rich clergy have done, much 
less to do worse. 

Your lordship says, you are afraid that it was owing to his erroneouy 
correspondence with me that his weak mind at first became unsettled, and 
m consequence of which he changed about from sect to sect, until at last 
he took the rash resolution of declaring himself a Roman Catholic. I beg 
first to observe, that Mr. Spencer was a ministerin the church of England 
until the day he declared himself a Roman Catholic. It is, however, no 
news to me to know that there are almost as many doctrines preached if 
the church of England as there are out of it; and it is an obstinate fact, 
too, that there is but one way fo heaven, though there are a thousand 
ways to hell: and if your brother is not in that narrow and right road, it is 
really no matter, in the long run, which of the wrong ones he chooses. I 
found, however, Mr. Spencer a rank high-churchman six years ago, and 
he is so still—only gone a step higher—he was, nevertheless, as sincere 
therein as St. Paul was while a Jew and pharisee; and I eoncluded your 
brother would be no less sincere when once cared of hiserrors. I did not 
say more, nor perhaps as much, fo Mr. Spencer against his high-church 
principles as he did to me in defence of them; but | did, | believe, inflict a 
wound upon the root of them, which, if he had not felt the smart of it, he 
never would have talked about it; and was not that beginning at the right 
place, though a fool and a quack doctor prescribes only for the symptoms 
of a disease, without understanding that it has a source which must be de- 
stroyed, or even knowing, perhaps, where that source lies, just as some 
are prescribing for the church of England’s reform, which, of all things 
should be thoroughly purged; for religion being the best thing in the 
world, its corruptions must be the very worst ofall. But M. Flinn, whe 
has been a papist, and who receives much instruction from the doctrines of 
the church of England; and who has more real respect for all that is good 
there than a score of high-church folks can boast; she would (had Dap 
nee and some other ministers not stopped my mouth) have induced 
him to break through the trammels of his profession, by teaching the bislr- 
ops, 0 and all, to lay down their revenues—first to purify themselves, 
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and next, that the money might go to ransom the poor slaves in the British 
eolonies—as they should have done while they could, before their night 
cxme when they could work not if they would. Mr. Spencer seemed in 
no humour indeed to do all this, when (God forgive him for it):he would 
not let the pious and active Methodists and others alone in peace, to give 
the poor slaves spiritual assistance. I knew that his heart was of better 
mould than too many of his brethren’s, who know well that reform in the 
church is needed, but who shut their eyes, and conscience too, for the sake 
of the great loaves and fishes, which your brother has now washed his 
hands of. Mr. Spencer imagined himself quite a changed man then; but 
what that change consisted in, himself and the two — at North~ 
ampton, to whom I pressed him to go for instruction, best’ know; but I 
told one of them that Mr. Spencer’s preaching was:still very like that of a 
builder, who was laying the top stone of his work before the foundation 
stone ; he was recommending faith to a people who never perhaps had ex~ 
rienced true repentance, and what was worse, never saw so'much amiss 
in themselves as called for deep*repentance.. A self condemned sinner 
cannot immediately believe that his pardon is already sealed—he thinks 
that God still has that to perform, and that he will not perform it; it re- 
quires, therefore a lively faith in such to read their acquital in the prom- 
ises of God, as: they stand in His Word and Covenant. To such the 
preaching of justification by faith is needful; indeed, though neither the 
faith or works of a believer procures their justification—the preaching of 
this, however, is unto:them that perish foolishness, and made a mocke 
of by too many.. When I complained of the defect in Mr. Spencers 
preaching, his friend told me that being quite elear in his views of justifica~ 
tion, we might hope all the rest would follow; but God knows that which 
he said would follow—whether in Mr. Spencer’s preaching or personal ex- 
perience ought to have preceded it;—the other clergyman, who checked: 
me; letting: me know that it required great judgment and ability toset such 
a man as Mr. Spencer right; but it does not, I am sure, require so much 
learning to tell a man that he must be bormagain. The Scriptures do not 
give us a definition of the new birth, and for this very good reason, viz :—— 
the life of'a decided Christian is alone its proper definition ; while a blind 
man can read that, and the-total sad neglect of that beiug the reason wh 


Christendom contains so few Christians.. I-did not think fit to dispute with: 


ministers who ought to know their duty far better than I could tell them;. 
but I preached a home lesson to them, “ throwing their favours at my 
heels; and leaving Northampton to come to the workhouse at South Sheilds;. 
and without ever taking leave of Mr. Spencer or them, though I was in ill 
health, and with three shillings in my pocket; and eighteen months after- 
wards [ inquired whether the rest had followed-;. I know that Mr. Spencer 
had neither joined the Bible or Missionary Societies, which ought to have 
been the first fruits of his change from a high-church spirit te: an evangel- 
ical one. When I began first with Mr. Spencer, I aimed at convincing 
him that he was not in the right road, this Laccomplished, and I expected 
the two clergymen above-named would acquit themselves like men, especi- 
ally when Mr. Spencer came to them for advice, and why, my lord, lay so 
much of the blame upon me, without reprimanding these two ministers 
also? You know their names, and who they are; they have both been si- 
lent all this time, and perhaps wish to keep. out of'sight ; I, however, have 
no need to hide myself, and though I was infinitely more grieved and con-. 
cerned to find Mr. Spencer a Roman Catholic, than ever your lordship 
could be, or else popery eould not goso well down your throat, yet, as a- 
rank high-churchman, is as great a hindrance to evangelical religion, as 2 
rank papist can be, though not half so honest asa papist either; your 
Brother is, therefore, in his proper place and right element now, and onl 

where all high-churchmen should be, and where they all would be, I doubt, 
if such rich livings and bispopricks as Mr. Spencer has given up, were only 
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to be had in the church of Rome. Your lordship and family did me the 
‘honour, five pe ago, to characterize meas a fool, and a fanatic, who pro- 
fessed to be full of inward light, and whvse head was filled with maggots: 1 
hope it will never be filled with deceit, and if I ever professed to have the 
‘light of the gospel, it is no lie. But 1 never made much outward profession 
of religion, for deafness cut-me off from hearing sermons. But whether we 
profess little or much religion,we are, one and all bound to possess its princi- 
ples, the = design of Jesus Christ, being to enlighten the minds of men 
sufficiently to distinguish at once, truth from-error, where they found it, 
and what was still better, to impart to them a ruling and guiding principle, 
to act up to this light upon all occasions. ‘This part of M. Flinn’s creed, 
however, shows itself more by works than words, and I cannot perceive 
what it was you had to laugh at, unless it was my offer to go to Rome; and 
neither yourself nor Earl Spencer need laugh at me for doing what neither 
of you can ever try to do yourselves, namely, to show Mr. Spencer that 
popery has the devil for its author, and the subversions of the religion of 
Christ for its end, and liesand abominable errors, without truth or grace 
for its composition. 

Your lordship says you would be sorry that the rev. Baptist Noe] should 
think that your sentiments and opinions were the same as mine, lest he 
(Mr. Noel) should conclude you were insane. I shall not, my Lord, refer 
= to Mr. Noel or any man for their opinion of my-sentiments or opinions, 

t I refer you to the bible for its opinion of my principles ; for it was the 
bible that made me a protestant, and gave me my principles, and though my 
religion does not consist in a set of opmions, and God forbid it should: yet 
I would not flinch from the severest examination whichcould be made upor 
my principles, on any religious sentiment, and that is as much as any man 
can say, and more, I doubt, than lord Althorp can say to me, or else there 
seems a very bad begining. 1 have already said [ never wished you to 
write to me, for since your brother went to me I had cause enough to 
know that if you ever begin to scold me about my religion, or that of any 
one else, you would make such a piece of work of it as M. Flinn might do 
if she began to mend navigation, which I have not learnt yet, nor isit 
mecessary that { should, but it is necessary that I should carefully examme 
popery, in all its shapes, as far as J could, and learn Christianity practically 
as well as theoretically. It may be that lord Althorp has left the particu- 
lar study of these two things to the churchmen, some of whom, God knows, 
eare as much about either popery or Christianity, and less I believe, than 
lord Althorp does. There would, lowever, be some saving of time in 
leaving this work to them, if a man could be saved from sin in this world by 
proxy, and damned hereafter by proxy too, for neglecting that ; but the con- 
trary being certain, it becomes ford Althorp to be much better instructed,and 
far more decided in this matter, than M. Flinn, and if he is not, why then I 
must say, it is a poor preacher indeed that could not teach him ; and I have 
some right to demand what it is I am a fool for? or what injury | ever did 

our brother? It would have been more to the credit of your heads and 

earts, if lord Spencer and his family had told Mr. Spencer the same truths 
which I did ten years ago, but either pride would not let you, or else you 
did not know how; a very handsome exeuse to give to me, if it comes to 
this at last, if you were all ignorant of my design fifteen years ago, it was 
because you never asked me about it. 

You have, nevertheless, proceeded to judge me, and it is now my turn to 
give my judgment on you; and I may fairly think, that you would one and 
all rather see Mr. Spencer an infidel to-morrow, or be made pope of Rome, 
if your protestant ideas extend salvation to them too, than that he should 
Jearn and do any good by my persuasions or instrumentality of mine. ‘That 
would too much disgrace his noble blood—you did, I dare say, forget to ‘n- 
struct him well about that—let me tell you, however, that there is not no- 
bility enough in all your hearts to restore to M. Flinn the character she has 
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lost by accepting Mr. Spencer’s bounty ; even at this distance the world is 
too wicked tosee any good in our friendship, and no wonder a wicked world 
thinks evil when Lord Althorp’s eyes could see no good in it—and so the 
world say we must certainly have murdered some bastard between us ; and 
that I left Northampton, and accept what I do here to screen a man’s cha- 
racter; Do you, my lord, believe that too; it might with equal truth be 
said of Mr. Spencer, that he gave up £1200 a year in England to go a 
whore-hunting in Italy, as that he ever was a debauched person, or would 
ever be infidel. Nevertheless, M. Flinn has had to bear this defamation 
long, though no one in South Shields, where I have spent 24 years, is able 
to tell me that I was ever seen or known to keep the company of men, or 
even as much as walk out with one, except my own father, when I was a 
child ; and in Northampton, where I spent four years, I fear no scrutiny. 

I wonder, my lord, how your religion or philosophy would bear up under 
this—for your patience, perhaps, you would have gone to law for redress— 
to be made wise there by having your pocket picked. But I have left my 
justification in the hands of him, who said to the oppressed 


** No weapon formed against thee shall prosper, 
** And every tongue raised up in false judgment against thee, I will condemn.” 


Yes, he will indeed remember toavenge me and vindicate his own good 
cause—of which my design and proceedings towards your brother first and 
last isa part—and remember He may do it with a high hand too, to the 
confusion of more than yourself, who for one have judged me, and falsely 
enough too, 

Your brother asked me once what I thought his bishop, Dr. Marsh, 
would do if he had schooled that bishop as | was doing him? I neither knew 
nor cared a fig what the bishop would do or say; but had I come in con- 
tact with him, then I would have told him just whatI told Mr. Spencer about 
him last year, when he, Dr. Marsh, assailed the bible society, and said, that 
men could not learn religion from the bible alone, by which saying this same 
protestant bishop gave up a vital principle of protestantism. I repeat, how- 
ever, that his mide were true so far, that unless the good Spirit of God 
accompany the reading and preaching of His word, it will not teach men 
a saving knowledge of its doctrines, for the paper upon which it is printed, 
and the preachers, are not divine; but then bishop Marsh did not mean 
that, nor had that good Spirit ought to do with him when he wrote these 
words, any more than it had in influencing the vilest persecutor: it should 
have led him to join the bibie society, and be thankful too for that privilege, 
but never to assail it or hinder its influence in any way. Dr. Marsh may 
repent of his conduct as a high-churchman, but his repentance I fear will 
prove like that of Judas—and if this be any defamation he may prosecute 
me, and the devil be his doctor for the harm he did to Mr, Spencer and 
many more young divines, by recommending to them his high-church 
opinions; I would as soon recommend murder, for these do indeed murder 
and blight all vital religion wherever they gain the ascendancy. If your 
lordship wants more moderate language you may examine Dr. Milner’s 
(Dean of Carlisle,) reply to Dr. Marsh, respecting his method of teaching 
biblical criticism, as well as about hisattack upon the bible society: 

I have been told, in two or three ways, that my design to make Mr. Spen- 
cer keep the office of a minister in the church of England without touch- 
ing the tithes was quite impracticable, and directly contrary to law. If the 
Bishop of Canterbury had renounced his income when he manufactured a 
new prayer, to put out the fires then blazing about the country, and pray- 
ed God, in his heart, to incline all the rest to do like, we should neither have 
seen a thunder-storm or earthquake happen to have swallowed him up; 
and it is only for want of grace and honesty, and right religion, in these 
pillars of the church thatthe thing is so impracticable. Your poor weak 
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minded brother, therefore, has more honesty after all than two thousand of 
such bishops, with their powerful minds—and sometimes the bishops say, 
that an honest man is the noblest work of God. Mr. Alexander Pope's 
words are strictly true when applied to one who sets his face like a flint 
against all sin and unfaithfulness, before a corrupt and degenerate world. 

It does not, indeed, become me to school ministers or public men, and 
still less it became them to let an insignificant woman detect thein in pal- 
pable errors; and the best way, therefore, to stop my mouth is to teach 
me better than I know and have shewn you both. Mr. Spencer would not 
hear me before, I shall now, therefore make him feel, and many more be- 
sides him, and I will ask pardon of any man thatcan make me bend. I 
have been bidden to remember my great obligations to Mr. Spencer for 
support during years that [ could neither earn nor want support. I expect 
I have discharged my duty to Mr. Spencer much better than those have 
done who would leave him to go on in error until the pope, and the devil if 
he chose, turn preacher to help him vut. I will not go behind your backs 
to say, that I thoughtit highly dishonourable and discreditable to myself, 
as a female, and especially a professor of religion, to be supported hy the 

resents of a single man, only a year older than myself, and so might your 
Sather and the ministers, who advised me to take it, have seen as wellas 
me; yet, when brought to the test as Christians, that if God thought fit to 
send me to hell to preach to devilsI am ready to go, if indeed you have 
grace tolearn that. For the present, however, | should be very sorry that 
Mr. Neel, or any one, should think my religious sentiments and principles 
were like Lord Althorp’s, as they would then conclude that two hours of 
queen Mary’s discipline would make Roman Catholics of ten thousand such 
protestants as me. 

Mary F.rnn, 


South Shields, 1882. 





MEMOIRS, TO SERVE AS A HISTORY OF THE SEMI-PELAGIAN CONTRO- 
VERSY IN THE PESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


No. V. 
The Act and Testimony. ‘ 


We had applied to a respected friend and brother, who was not 
only a member of the original body that issued the important 
paper whose title stands at the head of this article, but also of the 
Committee, to which the first draft of it was submitted ; and we were 
not without hopes that he would favour the public with an article 
in the present series, illustrative of a period, the most trying, and 
of an act the most weighty in its results, of any which has marked 
the course of the controversy whose history we are endeavouring 
to preserve. As there seems little hope of obtaining such an arti- 
cle at the present moment—we have concluded to publish the 
paper itself; and will perhaps hereafter reprint from the newspapers 
of four and a half years ago, portions, or perhaps, the whole, of 
ene or both the defences of this document, which the senior ed- 
itor of this Magazine was obliged, in those days of trial and dark- 
ness, to put forth—as the author of the first draft of a document, 
which seemed at its first appearance to be ready to perish, under 


the accumulated and apparently almost united execrations of man- 
kind. 
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In the meantime we earnestly beseech all the original signers of 
that paper, whose eyes these lines may reach—to favour us with 
such written notices of the facts, relating to the first issuing of it— 
as their memories have retained ; in order that they may be throwa 
together and preserved. And we should esteem it a peculiar favour 
to be furnished with the minutes of the body whose deliberations 
resulted in the putting forth of this instrument; or with any infor- 
mation which may lead to the possession of them, or the exact 
knowledge of their contents; together with the names of the 
original signers, and those of the whole who subsequently adhered, 
whether individuals, Church Sessions, Presbyteries, or Synods.— 
The truth is, that the issuing of the Act and Testimony, was the 
grand step which coerced the reform of the ehurch. Without that 
movement the controversy might have been endless; and would hawe 
probably been for years, to the injury of the orthodox. After i, 
reformation or division became inevitable. It was its glory that like 
the ‘‘ Three Acts” of the Assembly of 1838, it was so simple, se 
candid, and yet so determined—that no man could be honest, and 
yet evade the searching test. It was its blessedness—that even its 
enemies, so far as they were true Presbyterians—were by and by 
compelled from the force of circumstances, and by the current of 
events—to receive its principles, and adopt its measures, and stand 
on its ground, in the great, united, and successful struggle, around 
the ramparts of Zion. Thetimes which demanded, and the men 
who raised such a standard, deserve commemoration from nobler 
hands than ours. 

We will only say farther, that this paper was issued with about 
seventy signatures only; of whom about one-half were Bishops 
and the remainder Ruling Elders, in the Presbyterian church.— 
The total number of its signers up to May 14, 1835—when the 
Convention called by it met in Pittsburgh, Pa.—was 350 Bishops 
1704 Ruling Elders, and 12 Licentiates; besides whom, a number 
of church courts of various ranks, but neither the names nor num- 
ber of which are in our possession, adhered publicly to it. 

The copy which we publish is without date. But as the instru- 
ment was issued about the close of the Assembly of 1834, it must 
have been prepared, and should be dated towards the end of May, 
or the beginning of June of that year. The copy before us is 
also without address ; but our recollection is, that it was addressed 
thus; ‘‘ To the Ministers, Ruling Elders, and Private Members of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America.”’ 


Brethren beloved in the Lord-—In the solemn crisis, at which 
our Church has arrived, we are constrained to appeal to you in re- 
jation to the alarming errors which have hitherto been connived at, 
and now at length have been countenanced and sustained by the 
acts of the supreme judicatory of our Church. 

Constituting, as we all do, a portion of yourselves, and deeply 
concerned, as every portion of the system must be, in all that affects 
the body itself; we earnestly address ourselves to you, in the full 
belief, that the dissolution of our Church, or what is worse, its cor- 
ruption in all that once distinguished its peculiar testimony, can, 
under God, be prevented only by you. 
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From the highest judicatory of our Church, we have for severat 
years in succession sought the redress of our grievances; and have 
not only sought in vain, but with an aggravation of the evils of 
which we have complained. Whither then can we look for relief 
but first to Him who is made Head over all things, to the Church 
which is his body; and then to you, as constituting a part of that 
body and as instruments in his hand to deliver the Church from the’ 
Oppression which she sorely feels. 

We love:the Presbyterian Church, and look back with sacred joy 
to her instrumentality in promoting every good and every noble 
cause among men; to her unwavering love of human rights; to her 
glorious efforts for the advancement of human happiness ; to her 
clear testimonies for the truth of God, and her great and blessed 
efforts to enlarge and establish the kingdom of Christ our Lord. 
We delight to dwell on the things which our God has wrought by 
our beloved Church ; and by his grace enablimg us, we are resolved 
that our children shall not have occasion to weep over an unfaithful- 
ness, which permitted us to stand tly by, and behold the ruin of 
this — structure. 

“ Brethren,” says the Apostle, ‘‘F beseech you by the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same things, and that 
there be no divisions among you, but that ye be perfectly joined: 
together in the same mind, and in the same judgment.” In the 
presence of that Redeemer by whom Paul adjures us, we avow our 
fixed adherence to those standards of doctrine and order in their 
obvious and intended sense, which we have heretofore subscribed 
under cireumstances the most impressive. In the same spirit we' 
do therefore solemnly acquit ourselves in the sight of God, of all 
responsibility arising from the existence of those divisions and dis- 
orders in our Church, which spring from a disregard of assumed 
obligations, a departure from doctrines deliberately professed, and 
a subversion of forms publicly and repeatedly approved. By the 
Same high authority, and under the same weighty sanctions, we 
do avow our fixed purpose to strive for the restoration of purity, 
peace, and scriptural order to ourChurch; and to endeavour to ex- 
clude from her communion those who disturb her peace, corrupt 
her testimony, and subvert her established forms. And to the end 
that the doctrinal errors of which we complain may be fully known, 
and the practical evils under which the body suffers be clearly set 
forth, and’ our purposes in regard to both be distinctly understood,, 
we adopt this Act and Testimony. 


AS IT REGARDS DOCTRINE. 


1. We do bear our solemn testimony against the right claimed 
by many,.of interpreting the doctrines of our standards in a sense 
different from the general sense of the Church for years past, while 
they still contmue in our communion; on the contrary, we aver, 
that they who adopt our standards, are bound by candour and the 
simplest integrity, to hold them in their obvious, accepted sense. 

2. We testify against the un-Christian subterfuge to which some 
have recourse, when they avow a general adherence to our stand- 
ards as a system, while they deny doctrines essential to the system, 
or hold doctrines at complete variance with the system. 
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3. We testify against the reprehensible conduct of those in our 
communion, who hold, preach, and publish Arminian and Pelagian 
heresies, professing at the same time to embrace our creed, and 
pretending that these errors do consist therewith. 

4. We testify against the conduct of those, who, while they pro- 
fess to approve and adopt our doctrine and order, do, nevertheless, 
speak and publish, in terms, or by necessary implication, that which 
is derogatory to both, and which tends to bring both into disrepute. 

5S. We testify against the following as a part of the errors, which 
are held and taught, by many persons in our church. 


ERRORS. 

1. Our Relation to Adam.—That we have no more to do with the 
first sin of Adam than with the sins of any other parent. , 

2. Native Depraviity.— That there is no such thing as original sm: 
that infants come into the world as perfectly free from corruption of 
nature as was Adam when he was created: that by original sin 
nothing more is meant than the fact that all the posterity of Adam, 
though born entirely free from moral defilement, will always begin 
to sin when they begin to exercise moral agency, and that this fact 
is some how connected with the fall of Adam. 

3. Imputation.—That the doctrine of imputed sin and imputed 

- righteousness is a novelty, and is nonsense. 

4. Ability—That the impenitent sinner is by nature, and inde- 
pendently of the aid of the Holy Spirit, in full possession of all the 
powers necessary to a compliance with the commands of God: and 
that if he had laboured under any kind of inability, natural or mor- 
al, which he could not remove himself, he would be excusable for 
not complying with God’s will. 

5. Regeneration.—That man’s regeneration is his own act; that 
it consists merely in the change of our governing purpose, which 
change we must ourselves produce. 

6. Divine Influence.—That God cannot exert such an influence 
on the minds of men as shall make it certain that they will choose 
and act in a particular manner without destroying their moral agen- 
cy; and that, in amoral system, God could not prevent the exist- 
ence of sin, or the present amount of sin, however much he might 
desire it. 

7. Atonement.—That Christ’s sufferings were not truly and prop- 
erly vicarious. 

Which doctrines and statements, are dangerous and heretical, 
contrary to the gospel}! of God, and inconsistent with our Confession 
of Faith. We are painfully alive also to the conviction that unless 
a speedy remedy be applied to the abuses which have called forth 
this Actand Testimony, our Theological Seminaries will soon be 
converted into nurseries to foster the noxious errors which are al- 
ready so widely prevalent, and our church funds will be perverted 
from the design for which they were originally contributed. 
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AS IT REGARDS DISCIPLINE. 
‘The necessary consequence of the propagation of these and 
similar errors among us, has been the agitation and division of out 
churches, and ecclesiastical bodies: the separation of our ministers» 
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elders and people into distinct parties; and the great increase of 
causes of mutual alienation. 

Our people are no longer as one body of Christians; many of our 
Church Sessions are agitated by the tumultuous spirit of party; our 
Presbyteries are convulsed by collisions growing out of the heresies 
detailed above; and our Synods and Assemblies are made thea- 
tres for the open display of humiliating scenes of human passion 
and weakness. Mutual confidence is weakened; respect for the 
supreme judicatory of our church is impaired ; our hope that the 
dignified and impartial course of justice would flow steadily onward, 
has expired ; and a large portion of the religious press is made sub- 
servient to error. The ordinary course of discipline, arrested by 
compromises, in which the truth is always loser, and perverted by 
organized combinations, to personal, selfish and party ends, ceases 
altogether, and leaves every one to do what seems good in his own 
eyes. The discipline of the church rendered more needful than 
ever before, by the existence of numberless cases, in which Christ- 
ian love to erring brethren, as well as a just regard to the interests 
of Zion, imperiously call for its prompt, firm, and temperate exer- 
cise; is absolutely prevented by the operation of the very causes 
which demand its employment. At the last meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, a respectful memorial presented in behalf of eleven 
Presbyteries and many Sessions and individual members of our 
Church, was treated without one indication of kindness or manifes- 
tation of any disposition to concede a single request that was made. 
It was sternly frowned upon, and the memorialists were left to mourn 
under their grievances with no hope of alleviation from those who 
ought to have at least shown tenderness and sympathy, as the nurs- 
ing fathers of the church, even when that which was asked was re- 
fused to the petitioners. At the same time they who have first 
corrupted our doctrines, and then deprived us of the ordinary means 
of correcting the evils they have produced, seek to give permanent 
security to their errors and to themselves, by raising an outcry in 
the churches, against all who love the truth well enough to contend 
for it. 

Against this unusual, unhappy, and ruinous condition, we do 
bear our clear and decided testimony in the presence of the God 
of all living; we do declare our firm belief that it springs primarily 
from the fatal heresies countenanced in our body; and we do avow 
our deliberate purpose, with the help of God, to give our best en- 
deavours to correct it. 


AS IT REGARDS CHURCH ORDER. 


We believe that the form of government of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, is, in all essential features, in full ac- 
cordance with the revealed will of God; and therefore whatever im- 
pairs its purity, or changes its essential character, is repugnant to 
the will of our Master. In what light then shall we be considered, 
if professing to revere this system, we calmly behold its destruction, 
or connive at the conduct of those engaged in tearing up its deep 
foundations? 


Some of us have long dreaded the spirit of indfference to the 
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__ peculiarities of our church order, which we supposed was gradually 
spreading among us. And the developments of later years have 
rendered it most certain, that as the perversion of our doctrinal for- 
mularies, and the engrafting of new principles and practices upon 
our Church Constitution, have gone hand in hand; so the original 
purity of the one cannot be restored, without a strict and faithful 
adherence to the other. Not only then for its own sake, do we 
love the constitution of our Church, as a model of all free institu- 
tions, and as a clear and noble exhibition of the soundest princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty; not only do we venerate its pe- 
culiarities, because they exhibit the rules by which God intends the 
affairs of his Church on earth to be conducted ; but we cling to its 
venerable ramparts, because they afford a sure defence for those 
precious, though despised doctrines of grace, the pure transmission 
of which has been entrusted as a sacred duty to the church. 

It is, therefore, with the deepest sorrow that we behold our church 
tribunals, in various instances, imbued with a different spirit ; and 
fleeing on every emergency to expedients unknown to the Christ- 
ian simplicity and uprightness of our forms, and repugnant to all 
Our previous habits. It is with pain and distrust that we see, some- 
times, the helpless inefficiency of mere advisory bodies contended 
for and practised, when the occasion called for the free action of 
ourlaws; and sometimes the full and peremptory exercise of pow- 
er, almost despotic, practised in cases where no authority existed 
to act at all, It is with increasing alarm that we behold a fixed de- 
sign to organize new tribunals upon principles repugnant to our 
system, and directly subversive of it; for the obvious purpose of es- 
tablishing and propagating the heresies already recounted, of shield- 
ing from just process the individuals who hold them, and of arrest- 
ing the wholesome discipline of the church. We do therefore tes- 
tify against all these departures from the true principles of our Con- 
stitution ; against the formation of new Presbyteries and Synods, 
otherwise than upon the established rules of our church; or for other 
purposes than the edification and enlargement of the Church of 
Christ; and we most particularly testify against the formation of 
any tribunal, in our church, upon what some call principles of 
elective affinity; against the exercise by the General Assembly of 
any power not clearly delegated to it; and the exercise even of its 
delegated powers for purposes inconsistent with the design of its 
creation. 

RECOMMENDATION TO THE CRURCHES. 


Dear Christian Brethren, you who love Jesus Christ in sincerity 
and in truth, and adhere tothe plain doctrines of the cross as taught 
in the standards prepared by the Westminster Assembly, and con- 
stantly held by the true Presbyterian Church; to all of you who 
love your ancient and pure Constitution, and desire to restore our 
abused and corrupted church to her simplicity, purity, and truth; we, 
a portion of yourselves, Ministers and Elders of your churches, and 
servants of one common Lord, would propose, most respectfully 
and kindly, and yet most earnestly: 

1, That we refuse to give countenance to ministers, elders, agents, 
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editors, teachers, or those who are in any other capacity engaged 
in religious instruction or effort, who hold the preceding or similar 
heresies. 

2. That we make every lawful effort to subject all such persons, 
especially if they be ministers, to the just exercise of discipline by 
the proper tribunal. 

3. That we use all proper means to restore the discipline of the 
Church, in all its courts, to a sound, just, Christian state. 

4. That we use our endeavours to prevent the introduction of 
new principles into our system, and to restore our tribunals to their 
ancient purity. 

5. That we consider the Presbyterial existence or acts of any 
Presbytery or Synod formed upon the principles of elective affinity, 
as unconstitutional; and all ministers and churches, voluntarily in- 
cluded in such bodies, as having virtually departed from the stand- 
ards of our church. 

6. We recommend that all Ministers, Elders, Church Sessions, 
Presbyteries and Synods, who approve of this Act and Testimony, 
give their public adherence thereto in such a manner as they shall 
prefer, and communicate their names, and whena church court, a 
copy of their adhering act. 3 

7. That inasmuch, as our only hope of improvement and refor- 
mation in the affairs of our Church depends on the interposition of 
Him, who is King in Zion; we will unceasingly and importu- 
nately supplicate a Throne of Grace, for the return of that purity 
and peace, the absence of which we now sorrowfully deplore. 

8. We do earnestly recommend that on the second Tuesday of 
May 1835, a Convention be held in the city of Pittsburgh; to be com- 
posed of two delegates, a Minister and Ruling Elder from each 
Presbytery, or from the minority of any Presbytery, who may con— 
cur in the sentiments of this Act and Testimony; to deliberate and 
consult on the present state of our Church, and to adopt such meas- 
ures as may be best suited to restore her prostrated standards, 


And now, brethren, our whole heart is laid open to you, and to 
the world. If the majority of our church are against us, they will, 
we suppose, in the end, either see the infatuation of their course, 
and retrace their steps, or they will, at last, attempt to cut us off. 
If the former, we shall bless the God of Jacob; if the latter, we 
are ready for the sake of Christ, and in support of the Testimony 
now made, not only to be cut off, but if need be todie also. If, on 
the other hand, the body be yet in the main, sound, as we would 
fondly hope; we have here, frankly, openly, and candidiy, laid be- 
fore our erring brethren the course we are, by the grace of God, ir- 
revocably determined to pursue. It is our steadfast aim to reform 
the Church, or to testify against its errors and defections, until testi- 
mony will be no longer heard. And we commit the issue into the 
hands of Him who is over all, God blessed forever—Amen. 
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[Continued from page 560, of Vol. IV.] 


THE DOCTRINE OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
No. IV. 


LXXV. But it is time to resume the argument. The reader 
will recollect that we stated (1.) The doctrine as taught by Calvin- 
ists. (2.) The doctrine of Transubstantiation, as taught by Roman- 
ists. (3.) The doctrine of the fathers. Itis next in order to show 
when the doctrine of ‘Transubstantiation originated. 

Transubstantiation as now taught, was not introduced all at once, 
nor without opposition. The mystery of iniquity, which was al- 
ready at work in the days of Paul, (2 Thess. ii.) wrought by degrees, 
and it continued to work by progressive corruptions after the man 
of sin was revealed. In the seventh and eighth centuries it had 
made great progress, and it was about this time that two notable 
corruptions were sanctioned, viz: image worship and the doctrine 
in question. We have a fragment of the seventh Gicumenical 
Council held at Constantinople, A. D. 750, at which 338 bishops 
were present, which (in condemning images) incidentally refers 
to this Sacrament. ‘‘ Behold the image of this life-giving body 
which has been honourably and gloriously represented to us;’’ and 
a little after, ‘‘ Jesus Christ has commanded us to place on the table 
a very select image, viz: the substance of bread, apprehending that 
if it were figured by the human form, idolatry would be introduced.* 

About forty years after this Council, Irene, the mother of the Em- 
peror Constantine (who afterwards, with unutterable barbarity, caus- 
ed her own son’s eyes to be put out, in order that she might usurp 
the empire, ) convoked a council at Nice, at which Tharisius the pat- 
riarch of Constantinople presided. Pope Adrian sent deputies to it. 
At this Council the former one was condemned for having called the 
sacrament the image of the body of Christ. (Act. 6.) This Council 
also declared that a temple without an image was of no value, (saov 
ovders Aoyos oy ov steQe: ayaAua) and that “to be an enemy of images 
is the worst of all heresies,’’ and the conclusion of the council was 
in favour of images. This council ordered, more than twenty 
times, that images should be adored, and (in Act iv.,) it is said, 
that images are of equal value with the holy gospels.t There 
is much more in the acts of this council about images, and we 
have cited thus much to show that these kindred errors were 
nearly cotemporaneous, and that certainly the doctrine in question 
was not believed by the members of the seventh Ccumenical 
Council. 

LXXVI. Another proof is, the work of a priest whose name was 
Bertram, and who lived in Fiance during the reign of Charles the 
bald. (Circ. A. D.870.) This work was written expressly to com- 








* Ecce vivificantis illius corporis imaginem imaginem totam elec- 
tam videlicet panis substantiam mandavit opponi, ne scilicet humana effigie 
figurata idololatria introduceretur. 


t Ut etiam in meo judicio, cum sanctis evangeliis et veneranda cruce 
sequivaleant. 
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bat this doctrine. About the same time, John Erigina, surnamed 
the Scot, wrote a book, which for a long time checked this error.— 
But under Leo IX., about 160 years after the death of John, a 
council was held at Rome (1055) and another at Vercelli, in Pied- 
mont, where the doctrine of Bertramus was condemned, and the 
book of the Scotchman was burnt. Soon after this, Pope Nicholas 
II. called another Council at Rome, at which it was settlod and de- 
clared “that the bread and wine which are placed upon the altar 
after consecration, are not only the sacrament, but also the true 
blood and body of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that not only the 
sacrament but also the true body and blood of Jesus Christ is sen- 
sibly and in truth handled, broken, and bruised by the teeth of the 
faithful.’* This was the confession prescribed by that council to 
Berengarius, deacon of Angers, who taught the contrary. This 
confession is preserved in the decree, (2 Distinct. de Consecrat, 
§. 42.) This is the first council, held more than one thousand years 
after the times of the apostles, at which any thing at all like the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation was established. 

LXXVII. Bat this decision has not been followed, nor is it at 
present approved by the Roman Church in several particulars, 
viz: (1.) That the bread is the true body of the Lord. (2.) That 
the body of the Lord is sensibly in the mass. (3.) That it is there 
truly broken by the teeth of the faithful. On the contrary, the 
doctors who have glossed this decree say that Berengarius (that is, 
the pope and the council) have spoken hyperbolically and exceed- 
ed the bounds of truth. Now this council decided, that the 
bread of the sacrament is the body of Christ; but the Romanists 
declaim against it, as an absurd proposition. They deny, also, that 
the body of the Lord is sensibly present in the mass, and they assert 
that the accidents of the bread only are really broken by the teeth 
of the faithful, not the body of the Lord; which is directly the oppo- 
site of the decree, for that declares under pain of anathema upon 
those who deny it that not only the sign, but the very body of the 
Lord is sensibly in the mass, and is truly broken. 

LXXVIII. He who should declare that not only the human 
nature of our Lord was crucified and suffered, but also his Divine 
Nature would assert that both natures suffered. He could not cover 
his error by alledging the union of the two natures. The union, it 
is true, would justify us in general terms, in attributing to the entire 
person of our Lord that which in strictness can be affirmed only of 
one nature, as that he died and rose again; but it would by no means 
justify us in saying that not only his humanity died but his divinity 
also. The union of the two natures has given origin to forms of 
speech which must be understood distributively, and applied to the 
one or the other nature, according to the nature of the attribute.— 
But the council used language which admits of no such distribu- 
tion, because the affirmation is predicted in express terms of each 
nature. Yet to save the infallibility of the council the Romanists 
explain, that the body of our Lord is said to be broken because the 





* Non solum sacramentum sed etiam verum corpus Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi, et sensualiter non sulum sacrametum sed in veritate manibus, &c. 
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species which cover it are broken. When we consider that the 
object of the council was te teach a lesson very explicitly to a her- 
etic, we can hardly believe that they supposed the language used 
at all ambiguous. 

LX XIX. Gregory VII., or Hildebrand, was installed Pope, A. 
D. 1074. He shewed very plainly that he did not believe this doc- 
trine ; for cardinal Benno, who lived in the time of Gregory VIL., 
wrote, that he appointed to the cardinals a fast of three days to ob- 
tain from God some sign which should declare which of the two 
was the better doctrine—that of the church of Rome or of Beren- 
garius.* But nothisg appeared. The same cardinal, Benno, says 
that this pope wishing to obtain some response from God, agaiust 
the emperor Henry IV., threw the hostia into the fire, though sev- 
eral cardinals dissuaded him. It is impossible to suppose, that this 
pope, wicked as he was, could have done so, if he had believed the 
doctrine in question. 

LXXX. We learn, also, from the Centuries of Balaeus, that 
about 1140, the theological faculty of Paris determined that the 
words hoc est corpus meum, (this is my body) mean hoc significat 
corpus meum, (this signifies my body.)—Balaeus, Cent. 7, chap. 13. 

ome twenty years afterwards, came the venerable Doctor Peter 
Lombard, surnamed the master of sentences—father of the Scolas- 
tics. Heis one of the columnsof the Romanchurch. This author 
believed in the real presence of our Lord under the species, but he 
by no means could admit the doctrine of the conversion of the 
bread into the body of Christ. Thus at the beginning of the I1 
distinct. of book 4, he says,“‘If it be asked whether this conversion 
is formal or substantial or of any other sort; it is a thing that I can- 
not define.’’} Fluctuating in his opinion on this point he taught 
that our Lord had two sorts of flesh, one which was crucified and 
buried, the other spiritual and divine, of which he spoke when he 
said ‘‘ My flesh is meat indeed,’ John vii. He supports his 
opinion by Jerome, upon Ephes. 1. It will be obvious too from 
(the 8, 9, and 10 distinct. book 4,) of this author, and also from 
the third book of the Mysteries of the Mass, by Innocent III., who 
lived shortly after Peter Lombard, that there were great diversities 
of opinion in the Roman Church at that time, about this doctrine. 
These diversities continued till Innocent called the council of Lat- 
eran, (An. 1215) which defined and declared ‘‘That the bread is 
transubstantiated into the body of Jesus Christ, and the wine into 
the blood by the divine power.” 

Five years after this, Honorius III,, ordered the elevation of the 
host, (hostia.) 





* Benno Cardin. Inlibro de vita et gestis Hildebrandi. Idem pre- 
sumptor jejunium indixit cardinalibus, &c. 

t Signifieans de sacramento corporis Domini quod Hildebrandus respon- 
sa Divina querens contra imperatorem, fertur injecisse igni, contradicenti- 
bus cardinalibus qui assistebant ei. 

t Si autem quaeritur qualis sit ista conversio, an formalis, an substantialis 
vel alterius generis definire non sufficio. 

§ Haec est duplex caro Christiet sanguis etc, Dist. 8, lib. 4, in letter D. 
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Finally, in 1264, Urban IV., instituted the festival of the body of 
Christ; (Corporis Christi solenne festum instituit,) so that our Lord 
might have his festival as well as the saints. This festival was es- 
tablished upon the pretended revelation of a woman of Liege, named 
Eve. It was neglected, however, till Clement V.,in 1311, ata 
council at Vienne,renewed it, as may be seen in the 3d book of the 
Clementines, at the Chap. Si Dominum. 

LXXXI. The discipline by which this dogmatical canon was en- 
forced, was a sufficient preventive against formal opposition to it 
afterwards, Yet learned doctors of that church have said that the 
authority of the popes and of the Roman church alone could con- 
strain their consent to it. Among these are John Duns, surnamed 
Scotus, who said that in his day, it was heresy not to believe in tran- 
substantiation; but that before the council of Lateran, it was not an 
article of faith. (Scotus, in 4 Sentent, Dist. 10, Quest. 1, let. C., et 
Dist. 11. Quest.3.) Bellarmin (3 book of the Eucharist, chap. 23,) 
says the truth of the Eucharist may be saved without this transub- 
stantiation,* and that he saw nothing in the scriptures so express 
as to constrain us to receive it were it not for the determination of 
the Roman church. 

Cardinal Thomas, de Vio Cajetan, concurs with Scotus in say- 
ing ‘‘ The other point which the gospel has not explained we have 
received it expressly from the church, viz: the conversion of bread 
into the body of Christ.” t 

Gabriel Biel (who died about the year 1495,) says the same in 
Lesson 10 on the canon of the mass; also Durandus, the general of 
the Dominicans, upon 4th of the Cent. in Distinct. 11, Quest. 1. 

LXXXII. Finally, the Council of Trent confirmed the doctrine 
as we now haveit. The acts of these councils upon this subject 
also mark the epoch of the introduction into the theological 
writings of that church, of an immense mass of wrangling, scholastic 
sophistry,—of barbarously subtle philosophy. The importance 
given to this question, turned the best intellects of several ages 
away from the study of Hebrew and. Greek—and of true eloquence, 
and deeply infected the style of Latin composition. The disputes 
upon points connected with this doctrine, produced a feeling of 
melancholy upon a serious mind. Besides, some of the questions 
disputed, are profanely subtle and curious, and many of them pue- 
rile. The reader will see enough of them in the decree de Consecra- 
tione. We cannot transcribe them. 

YXXXIIT. Having stated the origin of this doctrine, we pro- 
ceed to suggest the occasions which contributed to its introduction. 

By the fall of the Roman Empire, near the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, the Latin language ceased to be the vernacular tongue of the 
majority of the inhabitants. The consequence of this was, a suc- 

cession of ages of ignorance, during which, the bishops of Rome 
dexterously converted religion into sources of profit, and built their 
own structure upon the ruins of the gospel. Before the reigns of 
Pepin (A. D. 752,) and Charlemagne, (A. D. 768,) the bishops of 
Rome were poor and subject to the exarchs; but by the immense 





* Veritas Eucharistie potest salvari sine ista Transubstantiatione. 
+ Alterum quod Evangelium, &c.—In 3d Thome Quest. 75, Art. 5. 
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liberalities of the kings of France, they became suddenly rich and 
began to intermeddle with the affairs of kingdoms, and the crowns 
of princes. The blind devotion with which they were regarded by 
all orders, enabled them by degrees to change the pastoral staff into 
a royal sceptre, and to exa!t the See of Rome and its ecclesiastics 
above the temporal kingdoms and princes of Europe.—See out- 
lines of a History of the Court of Rome, chap. i. and pp. 307—8, in 
note. (Philadelphia, 1837.) 

LXXXIV. But the power of the Roman pontiffs is founded 
upon the opinion and credulity of the people. Hence the doctrines 
of religion, through articles of faith, must be converted into sup- 
ports of their domination. No doctrine has been employed for 
this purpose with more effect than that which concerns the Eucha- 
rist. The bishops of Rome succeeded in making the people be- 
lieve that by virtue of holy orders which are derived from them, the 
priests could make the body of our Lord—a thing which all the 
angels of heaven, and saints in paradise cannot do. A power like 
this, acquires for its possessor, however sinful and ignorant he may 
be, a degree of respect which is little below adoration. This is 
one of the reasons which pope Urban used in a council at Rome, 
(held in 1097, ) in which he confirmed the censures of his predeces- 
sors against the emperor Henry IV., and the princes who claim- 
ed the right of investiture ; alledging, that it was an abominable 
thing, that the hands which create God the Creator, suo signaculo, 
should be liable to such ignominy as to be subject to hands, which 
are polluted day and night by profane contact, (Catechismus ad 
Parochos, page 270. Blunt’s reformation in England, c.1. Simeon 
Dunelminensis, lib. 2. Chron. Vignier, page 310.) The book of 
Ceremonies, published by the domestics of the pope, contains am- 
ple proof of this point. It is the Catechism of pride.—See book 2, 
chap. 14, section 1.* 

LXXXV. Another occasion of introducing this error was image 
worship, which became established in the 7thand Sth centuries.— 
These are kindred idolatries, and the introduction of the one pre- 
pared the minds of the people for the reception of the other. 

Another occasion was the extreme corruption of morals which 
prevailed between the years 870 and 1035, the period during which 
this error germinated and ripened into a dogma. WDuring these 
times scarcely a shadow of Christianity was preserved in the Roman 
church. Rome was full of mutinies, robberies, witchcraft, sorceries 
and the grossest indecencies. Read the lives of Stephen VI. 
Sergius IIf., John XI., of Marosia the courtezan, of John XIII, 
Boniface VII., John XIX., Benedict IX., Sylvester 1II., Gregory 
VI., as sepcimens of clerical morals during this period. Arnulph 
or Arnold, bishop of Orleans, in a council at Rheims in the year 
992, dared to call the bishop of Rome Antichrist seated in the 
temple of God, and shewing himself as though he were God, and 
this too, with the approbation of the Council. In such a state of 
things, the truth could find no support at Rome, it could not dwell 
unharmed in such a den of robbers. 





* Deferet fimbrias posteriores id est caudam pluvialis nobilior laicus in 
urbe existens etiamsi sitimperator velfrex. Super papem portatur, &c. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF ADAM’S SIN. 
Chapter VII. 


Of the Consequences of Adam’s Sin, to himself and to his posterity; 
Physically, Intellectually, and Morally. 


To believe that effects proceed from causes is an original, and I 
am disposed to think, an inexplicable law of the human mind. If 
I am seized with a sudden and violent pain in my head, I infer in- 
stantly that it proceeds from some cause ; and though I may not be 
able to trace the connexion and to ascertain satisfactorily what the 
cause is, the belief still remains fixed in my mind, that this violent 
pain is consequent upon some other violent change in the system— 
some stoppage of some btood vessel, which does violence to some 
herve—and this is called the cause: and its eluding my search, does 
not in the least degree shake my belief in the reality of its exis- 
tence. 

Now though I use the word consequences at the head of his chap- 
ter, yet you are not to expect me, even to attempt here, to shew the 
connexion—to display the manner in which the antecedent sin, 
draws after it the consequences or effects. The design is cherish- 
ed, simply to deal in the facts of the case, viz: to shew that conse- 
quent upon the sin of Adam—subsequently thereto, certain facts 
took place in our world and do take place. The question, in re- 
ference to the alleged facts, shall still be the simple and very proper 
enquiry, proposed to the first Christian martyr, by the chief justice 
when presiding in that court which was'to pronounce upon his life 
or death—‘‘Are these things so?”? Certain positions will be stated 
on the three points respectively, and this question will be answered 
in reference tothem. As to the legal relations of the facts we may 
discover—how and how far they are connected with the conduct of 
Adam viewed as right or wrong—as a fulfilment or breach of the 
covenant under which he was placed; that belongs to the great doc- 
trine of original sin, to which our attention will be called shortly. 
Then it will be in point to raise the question—is man’s bodily infir- 
mity connected with his sin—is it a penal evil? To his intellec- 
tual imbecility? his moral depravity? Now let the enquiry be sim- 
ply, ‘‘Are these things so.” And 1, I affirm, that the physical con- 
stitution of Adam and of his whole race is deranged, injured and en- 
feebled by sin. 

Whether the body of Adam, was rendered immortal by the use of 
the tree of life, and subsequently rendered mortal by the physical 
operation of the fruit forbidden, is a speculation, more curious than 
profitable. We are certain however that death is the wages of sin. 
Nor should there be any doubt, as to the nature cf that death. It 
did undoubtedly include the dissolution of the body. ‘Dust thou 
art and unto dust thou shalt return.” As to the fact that bodily 
dissolution was to be and is brought about by moral evil, it is not 
difficult to perceive. The first death that transpired in the family of 
Adam teaches us to refer bodily dissolution very directly to moral 
depravity. Corrupt passions wrankled in the heart of Cain and led 
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to the death of his brother. The same corrupt feelings tend direct- 
ly to derange the system of the individual in whose bosom they are 
fostered, and to enfeeble, by deranging the action of its parts, the 
power of that action. Just as we see its operation now, so no 
doubt it was from the beginning. Moral turpitude shortens hu- 
man life and renders that short life wretched. It is matter of every 
days’ observation, that the victims of vice do not live half their days. 
And hence we should expect that such as experience the power of 
religion and lead lives in the main virtuous, other things being 
equal, would live longer than wicked men. And observation upon 
the facts abundantly confirms the theory here. So the seriptures 
which refer to the pure state to which the church shall arrive, rep- 
resent it as characterised by an extension Of human life. ‘‘There 
shall be no more thence an infant of days nor an old man that hath 
not filled his days: for the child shall die an hundred years old: but 
the sinner being an hundred years old shall be accursed,” (Isa. Ixv. 
20.) “There shall yet old men and old women dwell in the streets 
of Jerusalem,” (Zach. viii. 4.) Whether then it be directly or indi- 
rectly, sin undoubtedly has operated most injuriously upon the phy- 
sical constitution. No man can make himself believe that pain, 
disease, feebleness and death temporal are unconnected with sin. 

But there is one aspect of the subject to which more particularly 
our attention ought to be directed viz: that these vicarious effects 
did not fallupon Adam peculiarly, in his own person. Indeed his 
life is among the longest in the human annals and the presumption 
is, that it was not peculiarly burdened with sickness, pain and an- 
guish. Whereas in late periods, the duration of lifehas dwindled to 
less than one-tenth of his, and even these few days are full of evil. 
Here every man carries the evidence of the fact in his own consci- 
ousness: he feels it and knows that his bodily constitution is ina 
corrupt and feeble state. That it is so, as a result of moral evil, 
will farther appear in the sequel. Let us meanwhile remember, that 
the first parent and all his descendants participate in tl:ose physical 
defects which lead to death and dissolution. 


Sect. I].—Adam and all his children have suffered in their intel- 
lectual powers by the fall. 


That our first parents were omniscient; or that they made a 
very close approximation to omniscience, we have not maintained. 
But that they became wiser by sin we must deny. To lead the 
mind to the conclusion that sin has darkened it, the following con- 
siderations will probably suffice. 

1. Our first parents vainly attempted to conceal their degenerate 
and fallen state from God. This they did by sewing fig leaves to 
gether, and by hiding ‘themselves from the presence of the Lord 
God amongst the trees of the garden.’”’ A sense of guilt led to 
the folly, but the folly is not therefore the less manifest. Did inno- 
cent Adam ever betray such ignorance as to think he could conceal 
himself from the searching eye of his maker? Did ever that pure 
and holy being who had heretofore delighted in the presence of 
God, display such ignorance of his character ! 

2. The same is evinced by the attempt to deceive God by a false, 
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or at the least an unkind and disengenuous excuse. ‘The serpent 
beguiled me and I did eat—the woman whom thou gavest to be 
with me, she gave me of the fruit and I did eat.” 

_ &. What is true of the father is also true of the children. The 
intellect of man is enfeebled—his understanding is darkened: he 
knows not the things of the spirit of God. As this is a contro- 
verted point—as some Christians seem to maintain the doctrine that 
sin has not enfeebled the powers of the human intellect—and as 
their doctrine must be refuted and rejected or the doctrine of spirit- 
ual illumination cannot be maintained, it will be necessary to look 
a little more in detail into the scripture testimonies here. These 
may be classed into such as directly affirm the blindness of the 
mind, and such as indirectly teach it. 

I. The mind is often represented as blind. ‘The Lord shall 
smite thee with blindness—and thou shalt grope at noon day, as 
the blind gropeth in darkness’’— (Deut. xxviii. 28.) Here is reference 
to blindness of mind: as acurse for sin, God would withdraw his 
light: or which is the same thing, he would not strengthen their 
minds and enable them to comprehend his truth. 

“So Isaiah vit, 9, 10, “Hear ye indeed but understand not, and 
see ye indeed, but perceive not, make the heart of this people fat, 
and make their ears heavy and shut their eyes; lest they see with 
their eyes and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, 
and convert and be healed.’’ Here isa mixture of figurative and 
plain language and it forces its own interpretation upon us. What 
is this? Did God create ignorance—mental blindness! Create—a 
negative!! What then? Can it mean any thing more than God’s 
withholding those influences of his spirit which alone can give 
clearness and strength to the intellect, and enable men to compre- 
hend things heavenly and divine? Assuredly the Saviour’s appli- 
cation of this passage (Math. x11, 13.) plainly demonstrates a defi- 
ciency ‘‘in the faculty of understanding.” 

The same thing is taught in those numerous instances of our 
Saviour’s restoring sight to the blind. It cannot be reasonably 
doubted, that his holy providence refused, at the first, to give natural 
vision to the man born blind, in order to afford an opportunity to 
the Saviour of displaying his own sovereign and almighty power in 
giving him the faculty of vision; and therein teaching the doctrine 
of spiritual illumination by a supernatural influence. So he after 
speaks of the natural state of the soul or mind, as a state of dark- 
ness and blindness; and Paul speaks of their ‘‘ having the under- 
standing darkened.” ‘* Blindness in part has happened to Israel.” 
From a portion of this nation God has been pleased to withhold the 
spiritually illuminating influences of his grace. They are left in 
their native darkness. 

If. The doctrine of the Spirit’s illumination, implies, the soul’s 
previous darkness. Every passage of Scripture, therefore, that in- 
culcates the fact or the necessity of such illumination teaches also 
the doctrine that man’s intellect is degraded, defaced and enfeebled 
by sin. 

"Gon Paul (Ep. i. 17,) prays, ‘‘ That the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto you the spirit of wisdom 
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and revelation in the knowledge of him; the eyes of your under- 
standing being enlightened ,;”—and again, iii. 17—‘‘ That Christ 
may dwell in your hearts by faith, that ye being rooted and ground- 
ed in love, may be able tocomprehend with all saints, whatis 
the breadth, and length, and depth and heighth, and to know the 
love of God”—(Jeremiah xxiv. 7,) says concerning those whose 
blinding Isaiah described, ‘‘and [ will give them an heart to know 
me”—and to this accords the Saviour’s declarations,—( Matt. x1. 
27) ‘and no man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither know- 
eth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
son will reveal him.’’ And those to whom he does not reveal him, 
know him not; as Christ says, (Jo. vit. 55) ‘“‘ye have not known 
him.” Christ also promises the Holy Ghost to “teach you all 
things’’—to take of mine and to shew it unto you—and ye need 
not that any man teach you, forthe same anointing, viz: the spirit, 
teacheth you all things’—and without this teaching the “natural 
man understandeth not the things of the spirit of God, neither can 
he known them, for they are spiritually discerned.” All these and 
many more passages of scripture carry home to the mind, unsophis- 
ticated by a metaphysical theology, a full and thorough conviction 
that the understanding of man needs to be enlightened and is there- 
fore darkened and unable without this supernatural aid of the Holy 
Spirit, to comprehend divine things. The powers of the mind— 
the faculties of the soul are, not annihilated, but deranged in a de- 
gree, enfeebled so that they do not in fact nor can they, until re- 
novated, reinvigorated, discern holy things. The mental eye is, 
not indeed entirely destroyed, but so distorted, its fluids so displac- 
ed and mixed up, that no clear and distinct vision is possible ; until 
the good and the great Physician shall have operated upon it; re- 
stored its deranged parts and ensured their right action towards 
one another, and let in upon it, according to the strength of its re- 
suscitated powers, light from the sun of righteousness. 

It is objected to all this, that the eyes of the understanding un- 
aided by the spirit do not indeed, comprehend the truths of reli- 
gion in aright and saving manner; but this is not owing to any de- 
fectin its powers; but to a deficiency of light because of some ex- 
ternal hindrances. Spiritual truth does not enter the eye of mental 
vision and hence cannot be understood; but the powers of perceiy- 
ing remain undiminished, and all that is necessary is to remove the 
film or external hindrance ; the light enters and the man knows the 
things of the spirit. Those external hindrances are the lusts and 
corruptions of the flesh, which blind the eyes of the understanding 
by preventing the light of truth fromentering. In conversion these 
lusts are removed, and the light enters and men see clearly. 

To this I answer 1, There is here a little false philosophy. It is 
assumed that the lusts which prevent spiritual vision are external to 
the understanding—in fact, that they exist out of the mind. They 
are like the wall of a contiguous house, which darkens my window, 
but forms no part of my house. Or at least it is assumed that the 
understanding is one part of the mind, and the corrupt affections 
another part, and that this latter part still throws its opaque mass 
before the other and intercepts and burns in its own dark bosom, 
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the rays from the sun of righteousness. Now this I suppose is false 
philosophy. Forthe mind is asimple substance. It does not con- 
sist of parts. The understanding is not one part of the soul and 
the lusts or affections another part. The understanding is the mind 
itself, perceiving and comparing things—reasoning ; and the lusts or 
desires are the mind itself desiring. The understanding has no 
existence apart from the mind; the corrupt affections or the holy 
affections have no existence apart from the mind; and therefore 
all that language which goes to represent the sinful desires as stand- 
ing outside aud preventing religion from entering into an apartment 
of the mind already well disposed to receive it—all swept and gar- 
nished for its reception, is well adapted to lead to deception,and must 
be utterly discarded. 

2. The very reason of the objection admits a fact fatal to the ob- 
jection, viz: that the corrupt lusts prevent the understanding from 
seeing spiritual things aright. We agree in the fact. But now 
these lusts are as much in the mind as the powers of understanding. 
The deficiency, therefore, is in the mind, and we cannot look be- 
yond itself for the causes of this deficiency. If you conceive the 
understanding to be one part of the mind and the lusts another part 
of the mind, standing between the former and the sun of Righte- 
ousness; I ask, why does not the understanding remove the ob- 
struction? If it cannot remove the obstruction, it must abide in 
darkness. And this is the evidence of itsimbecility. ButI am not 
now to discuss the doctrine of ability, and the preceding will, I 
hope, satisfy you as to the humbling fact in reference to the whole 
race of Adam that by reason of sin they have ‘‘become vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart is darkened’’—‘‘professing 
themselves wise, they became fools,’’ ‘darkness covered the earth 
and gross darkness the people.” 


Sec. III. The moral affections of Adam and his posterity became 
depraved by his sin. 


Few men have been so left to the unrestrained dominion of sin, 
as to have denied altogether its corrupting influences on the heart— 
as to have maintained that the feelings and affections of the race 
are and always have been such as became the Creator originally to 
produce. Rarely has the effrontery of infidelity so run not as to 
charge upon the Creator the folly and the crime of creating man as 
he is with all his wickedness in him. On the contrary, it is gener- 
ally agreed even by the open neglecters of religion, that man was 
originally created holy and upright—that his corruption did not ori- 
ginate with his maker, but had its origin in his own voluntary ac- 
tion. All, it appears to me, who admit an essential difference be- 
tween virtue and vice, go thus far in the way of truth. 

The bible account of man’s corruption is simple. He disobeyed 
the command of God and God left him, in a degree, to the desires 
of his own heart. Previously to this dereliction from the path of 
duty, the divine power sustained and directed the action of human 
affections towards himself; but afterwards God withheld, to some 
extent, those influences by which the heart of Adam was drawn to- 
ward himself, and a consequence was, alienation from his maker; 
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Adam’s feelings and affections wandered after forbidden joys. He 
sought his happiness not in the delightful communion of God; but 
in intercourse with the creature. Like his children in a distant 
age, he loved and served the creature more than the Creator. His 
conduct in hiding from God, to which we have referred for another 
purpose, is also available here. It shews an alienation of affection. 
Had his delight been in God as the chief good, this desire for con- 
cealment could not have possessed his mind. Of his moral feel- 
ings we have not another exhibition in the Bible history ; but the 
course of God’s dealings plainly shews that man’s heart was not up- 
right in him—he sought out many inventions. ‘‘Adam being in 
honour abode not.” 

Now ‘who can bring aclean thing out of an unclean? Not 
one.’ Consequently as was the parent of the race so is the race. 
Many a proverb expresses this general truth. ‘‘The stream cannot 
rise higher than the fountain.’”’ ‘‘Men do not gather grapes of thorns, 
nor figs of thistles.’”’ ‘Every tree is known by its fruit.” The 
parent stock of the race, must send forth scions according to its 
own nature. Such is the judgment of common sense: that is, of 
mankind in general as expressed in the proverb—like begets like.— 
Such also is the plain declaration of the Bible. ‘‘Adam begat a 
son in his own likeness, after his image ; and called his name Seth.”’ 
That his first son was morally depraved his conduct testifies ; and 
that his second was so also, Abel’s sacrifice, which he offered to 
God, fully acknowledged. ‘And Abel he brought also of the first- 
lings of his flock and of the fat thereof.’’ Here was a bloody sa- 
crifice, wherein there is set forth and confessed on the part of the 
worshipper desert of death. 

The history of the race from that period until Noah’s mission, a 
space of more than fourteen hundred years, brief as it is, affords 
sufficient evidence on the point of moral character, greatly to 
strengthen our position. And at this period, the testimonies are 
exceedingly plain and as pointed, as plain. For ‘God saw that the 
wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that every imagina- 
tion of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually.” ‘The 
earth also was corrupt before God; and the earth was filled with 
violence: And God looked upon the earth, and behold it was cor- 
rupt, for all flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth.”’ (Gen. v1. 
5, 11,12) Hence the flood of waters. But not all the billows of 
the deluge could wash away the pollution of the earth. We see 
the foul stain immediately after its close. The vineyard of Noah, 
the tower of Babel, the plains of Nineveh—the wars of the kings, 
the life even of Abraham and Isaac and of Jacob and of the twelve 
patriarchs, do they not all testify to the truth, that the whole race is 
corrupt? What is history, but a criminal record? What are chro- 
nological epochs and eras, but points rendered illustrious by some 
splendid result of immorality ? 

Shall I spend your time and my labour in making more evident, 
the truth of a position, whose truth burns in every sting of a con- 
demning conscience; as it throbs in every sally of unholy desire? 
Must the forms of argument be followed up, when you can no 
more doubt of the truth to be evinced than you can doubt of your 
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own existence? Is it possible, in the entire compass of human 
thought, to select a truth more thoroughly riveted in the convictions 
of the race, than this very truth, that the earth is corrupt before 
God—the thoughts of man’s heart are only evil continually—the 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked? Surely 
not and therefore [ forbear. But let us remember distinctly, the 
matter before, as merely a matter of fact—such is the moral charac- 
terof the race. This is the fact. The mode as to its legal bear- 
ings is not yet before us. We have seen indeed how it follows 
Adam’s sin ; but the nature and necessity of this consequence will 
appear in ournext. Let us close this with one or two reflections. 

1. Weare mortal. Our bodies are infected with the virus of 
corruption and tend rapidly to decay. Death will soon shut our 
eyes on all that earth holds dear to us. A century hence and this 
living earth, we call ourselves and which we cherish so tenderly will 
lie undiscriminated in its kindred clay. What a fact, this for the 
contemplation of the rational mind! How humbling te humap 
pride! How instructive to the wise in heart!! 

2. ‘Vain man would be wise, though man be borm Itke a wild 
ass’s colt.” Pride of intellect! how presumptuous! Let us re- 
member that our intellectual strength must come from God. 

3. Who of us can wash his hands before God, and say I am 
clean? Yea, let us hide our heads in the dust before him. Our first 
father became corrupt and weare unclean. Let each one for him- 
self confess; ‘‘Behold I was shapen in iniquity ; and in sin did my 
mother conceive me.” Yet let us not faint but pray. ‘‘Purge me 


with hysop, and I shall be clean; wash me and I shall be whiter 
than snow.” 
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{iS NOTICES, RECEIPTS, ACCOUNTS, ANSWERS TO LETTERS, &C- 
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1--25 Decemser '38. Rev. Joseph Smith, of Frederick, Md. paid $2, 
and his name added to subscription list, from Jan’y 1839.—Col. R. H. 
McEwing, of Nashville, ‘Tenn. $4 paid by the Messrs Murdoch,of Balt — 
George Metzger, of Carlisle, Pa.$5, per John Procter, and Magazine dis- 
continued, arrearages all paid. Will continue the other individuals for the 
present.—The names of Rev. Francis McFarland, of Phila., and Sidney 
E. Baxter, Esq., of Richmond, Va., added after Jan’y 1, 739, per order of 
the former. ‘Ihe Postmaster at Achor, Ohio, says, “ ‘There is no use in 
sending the B. R. M. here to Mr. H. Kepver, as he he has gone off down 
the river, to what place I do not know.” By the same token, we do not 
know how to get $7 50, which Mr. H. Kepler owes us for subscription, 
for 1836--7--8.—The Post Master of Georgetown, D. C. says, ‘* The 
L. and R. M., addressed to Timotuy Rewnick, lies dead in this Office.” 
But Mr. Timothy Rennick stands as large as life in our books, for $7 50, 
subscription for 1836,7,and 8. We hope if he and Mr. Kepler meet, they 
will exhort each other to “ owe no man any thing.”—The Magazine will 
be sent to S. Doyle, Plymouth. Illinois, per order of J. T. Clarke, and we 
are obliged to the Post Master there for his politeness.—The direction of 
Chief Justice Robertson’s copy, sent to Lexington, Ky., changed, as_per 
his order.—Rev. Jamas Sewel, Savannah, Geo. name added, as directed, 
from Jan’v 1, 18393; obliged by the communication; many old friends re- 
joice to hear from him; would rejoice more to see him in Balt. again.—Tho’s 
Errickson, $7 50 in full to Jan’y *38.—Thomas Dunn, Princeton, N. J. 
$2 50, for the Magazine for 1839.—Post Master at Pittsburgh, returns the 
December No. of James Kerr, endorsed “not taken out of the office.”?. A 
letter from Mr. Kerr in August last, requested us to change his direction 
from Pughton, Frederick Co., Va. to Pittsburgh, Pa.; which was done, 
and the No.’s regularly sent there since. We know not what more to do. 
—We have written a private Leiter to Rev. Wm. S. Reid, of Lynchburg, 
Va., inregard to Dr. Messie’s business, which we hope is_ satisfactory.— 
William Cameron, of Cecil Co., Md., $10, by the hands of Samuel M. 
Magraw, which pays all arrears, and the Magazine discontinued. Mr. 
Magraw’s subscription and agency also, discontinued, by his request ; he is 
eur debtor $7 50, which we should have been happy to receive, along with 
Mr. Cameron’s; especially as itis not usual to discontinue a subscription 
which is not settled.—Rev. James P. Woods, of Lewistown, Pa., discon- 
tinued, having previously paid in full for four years.—Rev. Mr. Webster, 
of Mauch Chunk, Pa.; and are obliged by the communications.—Rev. 
Moses Raymond, direction changed from Snickersville, Loudon Co., to 
Springfield, Hampshire Co., Va. ‘The proposed arrangement is entirely 
satisfactory to us.x—William D. Baird, Murireesborough, ‘Tenn., on whose 
behalf an individual called to pay us half a year’s subscription, and discon- 
tinue the Magazine, is respectiully informed that no subscription is taken for 
less than a year,and that we declined receiving the money on the terms 
proposed. 

By the laws of the country, and the usages of all periodicals, and especi- 
ally such as are suitable for binding into a book form; subscribers who do 
not notify the publisher of their intention to discontinue their subscription 
~—before allowing him to make his contracts and arrangements, upon the 
full expectation of their continued patronage ; and indeed actually receiv- 
me one or more numbers ofthe new year 5 cannot honestly or reasonably 
expect to be allowed to throw up their subscription afterwards. ‘This is 
doubly clear, if the subscriber be in arrears; as is too often the fact, in such 
cases. 
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